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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-ove years for the retired rural districts, 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatious divided in relicious seutiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and urganize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you hetp to save them? 
Send to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon st., @oom 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoip 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's 
and Life Boat. 

Contributious to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 7: 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eighi 
words to the ‘ine}, cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Teacher. A graduate of Smith ‘ollege desires a 
position to teach the elements of Economics and Soct- 
ology, or Greek, Latin and Mathematics, in a College 
Preparatory School. For qualificatious and references 
address “A.B,” care Congregationalist. 





Hotels and Travel. _ 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. 
Now Open. ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Furnished Cottages to Rent. 


HOLY LAN Europe, Egypt and the 


87 Days. $690. Leaves New York August 24th. 
Full information and program post free. 


NILE ano PALESTINE. 


Grand comprehensive tour leaves September 28th. 


ITALY, °PRANGE” SWITZERLAND. 


Select limited party leaves in September. All included, 
B4 up. Apply 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,113 Broadway,N.Y. 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ; 220 South Clark 
St., Chicago, 1].; 135 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 








An excellent opportunity to visit 
East. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor,and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 


baths. Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward New York.” 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAYE FURN/SHED M3 0001826, 
(mcr SCHOOL & OTHER 


BOO. | evcine 
T-TROY, WYN aeic-meva: 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 


Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestin 
tematic methods of giving 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation 
alist, and attracted wide no. 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv 
ing”’ in its present form have 


Method of 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Y s 
ine 
Giy ing #2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The 
** Harris” 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOBTON RECORDER 
Che Recorder founded 1816: The Conaregationaitst 184% 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 
The Christian Endeavor Convention 
A New Factor in Politics 
Law or Lawlessness? 
Strength in Losing 
What Does Growing in Grace Mean? 
Week in Review 
In Brief 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 
Australia 
CURRENt THOUGHT 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Preacher or Sermonizer. Pres. M. DeW. Hyde 
The English P. S.A. Rev. A. A. Byles 
Pastor Naumann. Rev. D, Sutherland 
Cheap Foreign Labor—Is It to Be Feared? R. L. 
Bridgman 
Concerning Leanness in One’s Ministry. 
G.R Leavitt, D. D. 
The Lack of Denominational Comity in 
West. Rev. G. C, Adams 
Canadian Ecclesiastical and Ethical Progress. 
Rev. J. P. Gerrie 
The Theologians at Cleveland. Rev. E. O. Mead 
CHE HOME: 
Scripture—a poem. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
The Ministry of Color. Frances R. McLane 
A“ Majolicy” Jar. Bertha G. Davis 
Closet and Altar 
Mothers in Council 
The Woman Who Did Nothing. Anstis B. Spen- 
cer 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. 
Clara Smith Colton 
Conversation Corner. Mr, Martin 
THE SUNDAY SCHUOL—Lesson for July 28 
y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic, July 28-Aug. 3 
PROGRESS OF LHK KINGDOM 
LITERATURE 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
The Oldest Congregational Church Organization 
in the World 
An Ancient Church Revived 
Denominational Advance 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Education 
From Northern New York 
The Congregational Union of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick 
The Conclave of the Knights of King Arthur 
Foreign Notes 
Christian Endeavor and Full Missionary Treas- 
uries—a selection 
Boston Captured by the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
Christian Enceavorers and Good Citizenship-a 
selection 
The Coming Conflict—a selection 
Notices 
Unscrupulous Wealth and Partisan Blindness—a 
selection 
Why China Succumbed—a selection 
Handling Other People’s Money—a selection 
“Inasmuch As Ye Did [t Not ”’—a selection 
Max Muller on the Bible—a selection 
The Business Outlook 
Temperance 
Estimates of Men 
Marriages and Deaths 
Justice to the Westerner—a selection 
Narrowness—a selection 
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We Have Not 
Advertised 


Columbi 
Bicycles 


for months. Have not dared. 
Too much Columbia popularity. 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 


For the first time this year we cam 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 
reasonable promptness when regularly 
equipped. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN, 
BRANCH STORES : 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 








Church Equipment. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


'Ostermoor & C0., ‘Newtons wr. 


New York, N.Y. 











POSSE FOOOOOOOOOOSOOOS 
In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


: #-®. CHURCH 
: ee CARPETS 
4 at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


. 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, §3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 [onths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 centa per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a ee receipt is 
wanted a stamp should pe sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
t 


n. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd. 





Entered as second-class mail. 





CR RR ORONO IRR 
PULPIT SUITS fivrtiter, Sent torCatalogue. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St.. Boston, Mass. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, singie or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


ROOTED SEE 


an ita. eo. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDHY. RAI TIMORE, MD 


Buckeye Bell Found 


ne W.Vanduzen Co., Bells & Chi 


Bure om Church Balls & C 


0 
and Tin mes. 
Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold Medal at 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, terms, etc., supplied free. 
Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hitisboro, O. 
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EDUCATION. 


— Hampton Institute receives $2,500 from 
the estate of J. W. Carter of Harwich. 


‘_ Prof. Sir Archibald Geikie has been 
invited to be the first lecturer on geology on 
the Williams foundation, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

—— Rev. J. J. Lampe, D. D., who was some- 
what prominent in the Presbytery of New 
York during the prosecution of Professor 
Briggs, has been elected professor of Biblical 
theology and Old Testament exegesis in Omaha 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). 


—— Middlebury College graduated this year 
a class of twenty-four, the largest number for 
fifty-six years. President Brainerd’s bacca- 
laureate was upon the topic God’s Best Gifts 
Come Unsought. Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
of the class of 1848 delivered the address at 
the anniversary of the Y.M.C. A., and Rev. 
J. L. Barton, D D., of 1881 gave the oration 
before the alumni. The centennial anniver- 
sary of the college occurs in 1900, and a com- 
mittee was elected to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for its observance. Prof. H. M. 
Seely, who has been professor of natural 
science in the college for thirty-six years, re- 
signed his position. Prof. T. E, Boyce, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, also resigned, E, A. 
Burt, a Harvard graduate, and Prof E. C. 
Bryant of ’91 were elected as their successors. 
The institution is in a prosperous condition 
and the outlook is hopeful. 


—— The thirteenth annual Commencement 
of Yankton Coliege occurred June 19, Eight 
young people graduated from the academy 
and two from the Cunservatory of Music. 
From the college proper five young men and 
two young women graduated, all receiving 
the degree of A. B. This is the largest class 
so far in the history of the college, which has 
passed no year without a graduating class. 
Dr. Sturtevant of Aurora, Ill., preached the 
baccalaureate, and Rev. S. S. Matthews of 
Chicago delivered the Commencement ad- 
dress. Rev. W. B. D Gray, the general treas- 
urer, by the gifts of noble friends of Christian 
education at the East, was able to make the 
following statement from the platform on 
Commencement Day: Two years ago, he 
said, ground was broken for the magnificent 
building in which this audience were assem- 
bled—the gift of Dr. Pearsons, that patron 
saint of educational institutions; that in a 
remarkably short time the building had been 
completed and furnished; that notes aggre- 
gating $13,500 and accoucts aggregating $19,- 
500 and a blanket mortgage amounting to $34,- 
000, making a total indebtedness of $67,000, 
had been paid during the year just closed, and 
that the college today is free of debt, bar- 
ring a small amount upon outside property, 
in which it holds an equity. This is not all. 
The current expenses, including the salaries 
of teachers, have all been paid The college 
has also received a gift of $2,500 from Rev. 
Charles Ray Palmer, D D., of Bridgeport, Ct., 
for the endowment of the library, to be known 
as the Alfred Barnes Palmer Library Fund, 
which increases the endowment of the insti- 
tution to $50,000. The college has m+t the 
conditions of Dr. Pearsons’s offer of $50,000, 
and he has paid it in full. This includes the 
splendid new building called the Ward Hall 
of Science. There will be very little change 
in the teaching force the coming year. We 
rejoice to be able to inform our friends that 
Rev. H. K. Warren of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has accepted the call to the presidency of 
Yankton College. Prospects were never 
brighter for us than now. Rev. W. B. D. 
Gray, having accomplished his purpose in 
accepting the position of general treasurer, 
less than two years ago—namely, the canceling 
of the debt of Yankton College—tendered his 
resignation of the office. The trustees could 
not think of letting him go, and he is retained, 
and consents to remain as general treasurer 
and business manager of the institution. 
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eA E. Books. 


The World Beautiful. 
By LILIAN WHITING. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“Such winning words of deep belief in the best which 
is accessible to all of us make friends of the reader at 
once, and he must be a rare person who does not lay 
down this unassuming volume with a feeling that he 
has been helped to live his life more generously and 
kindly than before.”—Literary World. 


The Aim of Life. 
Plain talks to young men and women. 
By Rev. Puitip STarFoRD Moxom. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


‘He presents the old truths in such a vivid and pic- 
turesque way, clothing his thoughts, moreover, in such 
forcible and nervous English, that the most apathetic 
reader will be stimulated by a perusal of the thirteen 
chapters that compose the volume.”’—J. FY. Tribune. 


The Power of the Will; 
or, Success. 
By H. RisBorOUGH SHARMAN. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


“Tt contains the plain, practical, thoughtful state- 
ments of a clear thinker on a subject of supreme impor- 
tance to those who wish success.”"— Advertiser. 











The Children’s Year Book. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by 
EpiItH EMERSON FORBES. 

Square 16mo. Cloth, gilt and _ silver, 
$1.50. 


“ The little reading is the salt of the day,’’ a mother 
said, in giving her child a book of Selections. 

“A much-needed volume, ... A wide influence over 
young hearts.”—7ranscript. 

“ Any parent should be glad to have this repertory of 
wholesome and elevating prose and verse at hand.”’— 
Nation. 





At all Bookstores. Postpaid, on receipt 


of price. ; 
Roberts Brothers, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Christian 
Endeavor 


—WE PUBLISH— 
Dr. F. E. CLARK’S 
Racy and Popular Book, 
SOME CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR SAINTS. 


Cover in blue and silver, $1.00. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S 
Invaluable Little Work, 


BEING A CHRISTIAN. 
Many editions sold, more popular than ever today. 
60 cts. and 25 cts. 


ALICE EDDY CUuRTISS’S 
SILVER CROSS. 


A book for the King’s Daughters, $1.50. 
ISABELLA T. HOPKINS’S 
ENDEAVOR CHRIS. 


A charming story for young people, $1 50. 
——AL80— 
Several wide-awake and inspiring books of mis- 
sionary interest, biographical! and narrative, both 
home and foreign fields. 
Look up our “HOME DEPARTMENT” literature which 
has done so much the last few years in encouraging Bible 
study at home. 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON anv CHICAGO. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zeai, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed, Office open 
daily, from 9till2o0’clock. Prospectus Post Free 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. > 
Children’s Voices, 4 (4ii*jon how they 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs aunty Schoo" 
Treble Clef Choir, 4c7ection of sacred 


ranged for Women’s Voices, By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
+ By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum, ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
D 6 7 By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
ont. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


9 is a grade¢ 
The Teacher’s Handbook":;.z7330" 
of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Stady of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 





A collection of sacred 


CHICAGO. 


peonest PRAISE 
By W. A. OGDEN. The LATEST 

and BEST collection of NEW SONGS 
tor SABBATH SCHOOLS. $30 per 100; by 
mail, 35c. each. Sample copy sent on receipt of 25c. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


wn. IS THE REASON? 
When we advertised Dr. SCHULTZE’ 


Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed, 20 
cents (silver), in the S. S. Times, we had hundreds 
of orders from Boston and New England, but when 
we advertised it in The Congregationalist May 23 
not a soul replied, not even a request for Press Com- 
ments was received. 


THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
Are you hunting any books? Write us. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
‘ Established, 1855. 
3 East lita STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P)., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. \. 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. Yio Pages 
snaintied Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO 


TH EOLOGICAL, 








OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Open to all denominations. A large number of elec 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu 
sical advantages unsurpassed. separate three 
years’ English Course. m opens September Is. 
Address F. I. Boswortu, Secretary, Oberlin, Obie 









ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens again September 12. 
B. D., and Ph. D. Courses. Scholarships, 
Fellowships, theoretical and practical 
training. 
For further information address 
PROF. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Seminary. Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. £200 a 
year. College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
Science, Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location. Christian 
home. Send for ooteloane to the President, 

REV. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


Diploma, | 


Montclair Military Academy, - 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and 
clothes neatly brushed, clean linen and teeth. These little 


items are looked after 


each and every 


morning ; their ten- 


dency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 


We do not neglect the studies. 
in college and business proves 


“our boys” 


The high standing of 
s this. We prefer 


to have parents, who are thinking of a high-grade school for 
their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles 


from New York on the D., L. & W. and Erie R. R.’s), but 


we will mail our catalogue to all applicants. 


MacVICAR, Head Master, 


<. 


Address 





Montclair, New Je: 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





‘CONNECTICUT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
CARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men and 
Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of og Individual teach- 
ing. Home for Sourtenn pupils. Fine buildings, gym- 
nasium, bowling vg, Sn aboratory. Twelfth year. Re- 
opens Sept. 18, 1895. Circulars. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year poems Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences, Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, re, and Cabinets. 
sons | for illustratec ’ prospectus to 

. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
paratory School, 8 Beacon St., opposite Public 
Garden, Boston. Primary department Ter youn boys. 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT frac. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens er 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesle 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFUM, A. &., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
KNAPP, 8S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and _ Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


omg Home School 
vr Boys. 
—_— for woriet cireular. 


Epw. A 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies begins its 67th year Sept. 19, 

offering enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary 

Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, >rineipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETIY, 


Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 


For the higher education of young women. 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss [DA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


Build- 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse, Superior de 
greeks. with new, costly and best running trac 
2d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges. Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand a ee 
of house pupils aS to twent ty Addre: 

Mrs. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE(10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
orwell, Conn. ead ear. erin, Interme- 
diate, ad College Pre ory Courses Tusie, Art. 
and the anguages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. uildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 








New HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Eims,” 
offers superior advantages in -Laag p> Course of 


Study and in be ge Preparato: y early. 
Mars, and Miss CADY Piinetpais. 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all_ ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Col eges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own Copepetet, Terms 2350 to #500. For circulars 
address Miss J. 8S. WILLIAMS, "Principal. 











RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Harragansess Bay. 
Steam heat and electric ent. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #2004 i Sept. 10. Write for tilustrated 
catalogue. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal,} 

East Greenwich, RL 








NEW YORK. 





. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies, 46th veer College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Snggeots to parents seeking a good school ideration 
ne following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of healt 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 

abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium turnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, ete 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston ones both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils,a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates 
of High Schools, 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
deciined every fali for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

oa school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milli- 
nery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning The Congregattonalist) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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New YORK, NEW YORK, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women. dist year. $25. 

CHAS. F, DOWD, Ph. D., President. 





NEW York, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





New YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 
ment and government 3 Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 





OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


x x hI] 

LAKE ERIE SE MINARY 
For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1895, 





CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA, CLAREMONT. 


POMONA COLLEGE, 


Claremont, Cal. Full college courses leadirg 
to degrees of B.A., Degrees recognized 
by University of © alifornia, and other similar gradu- 
ate schools. [hi rty-five miles from Los Angeles. 
An academic course Preparatory school preparing 
for all institutions commer ted with thecollege. Ad- 
dress, + * BALDWIN, President. 








NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MULITARY ACADEMY, 
Sornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. For boarding ca- 
dets =. Prep ares for ail colleges and Government 
academies. Completely equipped and beautifull 
located on Hudson River, 4 miles above West Poin 
For catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








_PENNSYLVAN TA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. lth year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musicai Departments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 
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ELCOME to the new Year-Book. 
W It comes earlier than it did last 

year but still the year ought not 
to be half gone before the Congregational 
statistics of 1894 are at hand. This would 
not be the case if all the local and State 
secretaries had attended to their business 
with reasonable promptness. It is dis- 
couraging to be informed in the preface 
that New York delayed the publication of 
the Year-Book a whole month. This vol- 
ume is larger than any of its predeces- 
sors, yet it would be difficult to select 
anything which could wisely be omitted. 
The fifth year statistics make this volume 
especially valuable. We note with satis- 
faction that last year shows the largest 
net gain in church membership, 21,908, and 
the largest gain in Sunday school member- 
ship, 30,941, of any year in our denomi- 
national history. In recent years the number 
of ministers has increased more than the 
number of churches, and last year was not 
an exception, the net gain of 106 churches 
being provided for by a net gain of 149 
ministers, But these are only hints of many 
interesting facts which the Year- Book con- 
tains, which will be carefully examined by 
all who are interested in the growth of 
Congregationalism in the United States, 


The provisional program for the next 
National Council, which is to meet in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Oct. 9-14, is inviting. There 
is a promise of discussion of important 
topics not controversial and by able leaders 
of Congregationalism. The retiring moder- 
ator, Dr. Quint, will make an address on an 
unanrounced topic—an excellent innovation 
on the custom of the council. Dr. Brand of 
Oberlin will present a paper on Doctrinal 
Preaching. Dr. G. S. Barrett will be one of 
the speakers, representing the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, and 
may be assured of a hearty welcome. City 
Evangelization is to be discussed by Dr. 
Titsworth of Milwaukee, Rev. C. S. Mills of 
Cleveland and others, The whole of Friday 
is to be given to the six missionary so- 
cieties. Sunday morning D. L. Moody 
will preach, the Lord’s Supper following. 
This, we believe, is the first instance in 
which the National Council has invited an 
unordained person to preach before it. It 
does well to recognize the higher than 
human ordination of which Mr. Moody has 
given such wonderful evidence. We are 
giad to see that the evening sessions have 
been planned to atttact large popular audi- 
ences. On Wednesday evening Dr. Gun- 
saulus will preach. Thursday evening ought 
to be rich in eloquence with the topic Two 
Hundred and Twenty-five Years from Plym- 
outh Rock, with Dr. George Leon Walker, 
Dr. G. S. Barrett and others as speakers. 
The other evenings, with such subjects as 
Hopeful Aspects of the Kingdom of Christ, 
and Capital and Labor, are very attractive. 
We anticipate a meeting useful and inspir- 
ing beyond some of its predecessors. 


The Kumiai churches of Japan at their 
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annual conference last May unanimously 
voted to assume the support of their evan- 
gelistic work as carried on by the Japan 
Missionary Society. Up to the present time 
the American Board has made annual grants 
to this society, but in lessening amounts. 
The grant last year was $1,500. Of the 
seventy Kumiai churches in Japan thirty- 
nine are self-supporting. Several of the 
others are assisted by the Board. The letter 
of the chairman of the conference, Rev. Mr. 
Harada, announcing this action to the Pru- 
dential Committee, is manly, cordial, Chris- 
tian. The growth of the churches planted 
by the Board has been phenomenal, and 
now they include more than 11,000 persons, 
They have far surpassed all other denomi- 
nations in growth and in the development 
of an independent spirit. They ask for sym- 
pathy and continued fraternal relations in 
their efforts, which they propose to redou- 
ble, to preach the gospel of Christ to their 
countrymen. This action will increase the 
respect in which Japanese Christians are 
held, and. will in some degree relieve the 
Board in its heavy financial burdens. 


Perhaps in history the most important ac- 
tion of this Christian Endeavor convention 
will be the formation, last Friday night, of a 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union. We 
believe it presents possibilities of Christian 
union greater than any movement yet at- 
tempted in that direction. It is to include 
all members of Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, and on very simple conditions is open 
to any member of an Evangelical church 
and any past or present member of a young 
people’s society who is in sympathy with 
Christian Endeavor principles. This is 
broad enough to include the whole Chris- 
tian world, and is yet so guarded that the 
Union will have the pronounced character 
of supreme loyalty to Jesus Christ and his 
church, If the Union is arranged with the 
same wisdom and unselfish devotion which 
have attended the growth of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, what is tolimit its growth 
and extent? The world is ready for a move- 
ment to unite all disciples of Christ without 
obliterating the history or overthrowing the 
organizations of denominations. May not 
this bea step in that direction of world-wide 
interest? The first World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union is to be held, in connection 
with the next Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion, in Washington in 1896. 


For some unexplained reason, religious 
hatreds seem to be stronger in Boston than 
anywhere else in the United States.—The 
Outlook. 


There is no city in the country where the 
people born on American soil have less re- 
ligious hatred than Bostonians of the same 
description. But owing to the influx of 
foreigners during the past decade we seem 
likely to have set up here the standards of 
Great Britain and Canada, where the racial 
hatreds of the English and Irish and English 
and French have had free course. The 
genuine American has no patience with the 
assumption that God set apart New England 
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or the United States for any one race or any 
one sect, And a great deal of the noise 
that now is being made and dubbed “ patri- 
otism’’ is nothing more or less than sectarian 
hatred and racial antipathy. It is too late 
in the century to eject God fearing, country- 
loving Irish Catholics from these shores 
and set up a Protestant British hierarcby. 
And of course it is equally useless to talk 
of substituting Leo XIII. for Grover Cleve- 
land, or the parochial school for the public 
school. ‘A plague on both your houses,”’ 
Protestant bigots, Roman Catholic bigots! 
Let honest citizens of every Christian sect 
remember what is the true meaning of the 
freedom it is their pride to defend. 


Our soldiers in the Civil War found it far 
more conducive to bravery and loyalty when 
they had a commanding officer who said 
“Come” not ‘*Go.’’ To be sure prudence 
does not dictate that a commander. in-chief 
always should place his headquarters in an 
exposed place, or that he should recklessly 
ride out toward the enemy’s lines. But 
woe to the army where the rank and file do 
not know that they have a brave leader as 
well as a brilliant tactician, So in the spir- 
itual realm. Christ’s exhortation to ‘‘Go 
preach the gospel to every creature,’’ would 
never have had its compelling force if he 
had not by his advent and daily life incar- 
nated the principle of self-sacrifice, and thus 
led the way in evangelizingthe world. The 
moral value of Bishop Potter’s decision to 
live in the slums for a month, to give up 
his vacation, to be personally responsible 
for the conduct of the Cathedral Mission on 
Stanton Street, New York city, lies in just 
this quality of leadership. In his last ad- 
dress to the diocesan convention he urged 
his clergy to ‘‘Go’’ where he has now gone, 
They failing to respond, he now says 
‘* Come,’’ and with his example before them 
they will be recreant indeed if they do not 
respond, 


Many objections have been urged to the 
English Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, which 
has been before described in our columns. 
It has been said that it offers amusement 
rather than opportunity for worship, and 
that it gives a wrong idea of the purpose 
and work of the church. Such objections 
are answered in the account given this 
week on page 87 by the founder of that 
movement. The successful effort there de- 
scribed gathered together those who knew 
little and cared less about the church or 
any kind of public worship. It has intro- 
duced them into a Christian atmosphere, 
and brought them, at least in some degree, 
into touch with those whose lives are de- 
voted to the service of Christ. The method 
is Pauline, to become all things to all men 
in order by all means to save some, We 
are confident that Paul would approve of 
it, and that the Master whom he followed 
would rejoice in it. In some form we be- 
lieve the P. S. A. can be successfully 
adopted in many of our towns and cities. 
This article will be studied by those who 
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are seeking to get into sympathy with and 
to uplift working men and their families 
who do not attend church. 


Those brethren who lately organized 
themselves as a League of Catholic Unity 
and published their proposal that Presby- 
terial and Congregational systems shall 
‘*complete”” them by adopting Episcopal 
government are no doubt amused by the 
earnestness with which the religious press 
has taken them up. Perhaps they benevo- 
lently contemplated furnishing an exciting 
theme for editors, Certainly there is oppor- 
tunity to wax warm over the invitation to 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
to surrender the character of their ministry 
and to accept Episcopal government to be 
conferred by the Episcopal Church. But 
although we have seriously discussed it 
both because of the high character and 
influence of those who proposed it and of 
the desire for real spiritual unity which 
may find some form of outward expres- 
sion, it has seemed to us that it might 
be paralleled if some American states- 
man should propose to the United States 
to adopt the constitution of Germany 
and a ruler appointed by the emperor in 
order to unite our Government with Euro- 
pean nations. The proposition would be as 
uncomfortable for Germany as for us. We 
are not surprised that The Living Church 
rejects almost scornfully the proposal of 
the League for Catholic Unity. It wants 
no affiliation with Episcopalians made on 
this plan. 

THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR OON- 

VENTION. 

Boston had prepared itself to be sur- 
prised, yet it was taken by surprise last 
week, The Endeavorers came as had been 
expected. But they brought with them a 
brightness, an enthusiasm, an interest in 
all that Boston had to show them, that sur- 
passed expectation. No religious assembly 
ever before made such an impression on our 
city. The great army of young men and 
women were irresistible. Their unfailing 
good nature, their appreciation of every 
courtesy, their religious earnestness, their 
genuine love for God and for all that is 
worthy in his children, won the hearts of 
all races, sects and ages. Boston has made 
a new discovery of the meaning and attract- 
iveness of Christianity which will long be 
memorable. 

Few people will ever realize the amount 
of planning and labor combined with con- 
summate skill and tact which helped to make 
the convention so great a success. Since 
the middle of March Mr. S. B. Capen, the 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments, with his twelve associates, have 
given a large part of their time to this work. 
Nearly all the money needed for expenses, 
$20,000, has already been raised. The cho- 
rus of 3,000 voices has been rehearsing, in 
three sections, for three months. The 800 
members of the accommodation committee, 
the 400 of the entertainment committee, the 
ushers and other organizations, have been 
arranged as an army, into divisions and 
companies, and appropriate duties assigned 
to each. More than 5,000 persons have for 
several months, without pay, devoted a 
large part or all their leisure time to the work 
of preparation. The city government has 
never before interested itself so much ina 
religious assembly. Mayor Curtis has ren- 
dered noble service, and by his hearty and 
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practical interest has won the gratitude of 
thousands of young people. The public 
grounds have been decorated and placed at 
the disposal of the visitors, and every facil- 
ity has been extended to them to see the 
city’s treasures of art and history. Roman 
Catholics have vied with Protestants in ex- 
tending a welcome to the army of guests. 
Business houses have put on holiday array 
and offered special conveniences by way of 
entertainment. Public servants on railways 
and in hotels have acted the part of hosts 
with a spontaneous courtesy as heartily en- 
joyed in the giving asinthe receiving. The 
daily press has surpassed all its past feats 
by the volume and excellence of its reports 
and the profuseness of its illustrations. 

Best of all, every one feels that these 
great efforts have been amply rewarded. 
Sectarian barriers have dwindled, humanity 
is more honored and honorable, life is more 
worthily esteemed, immortal truths are 
more precious because these Christian En- 
deavorers have spent a week among us, and 
sung their songs of praise, offered their 
prayers with ours and voiced their solemn 
purposes of love and service to God and to 
men in the name of Jesus Christ his Son. 
God bless the Christian Endeavorers and 
multiply them in every church and in every 
State and in every land. 


. 
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A NEW FAOTOR IN POLITIOS. 


No one believes that the American people 
deliberately prefer corrupt government. It 
has become a trite saying that the hope of 
bad men in politics is in the lethargy of 
good men. Unworthy men get into office, 
good laws are a dead letter, bad laws are en- 
acted because so many of the most in 
telligent and moral people are not interested 
in the practical affairs of government. 
Under exasperating aggravations of misrule 
and the intense pressure of appeal of re- 
formers they make spasmodic efforts, but 
they are only temporary. New York has 
with a mighty struggle been wrested from 
the grip of Tammany, but before a year has 
passed there are abundant prophecies that 
it will soon slide back into the hands of 
criminals, Before our day great cities in 
America have again and again been lifted 
out of the mire of corruption only to settle 
into it again more deeply. The conditions 
which make Tammanies and the temptation 
to make them and the men eager to make 
them have not changed. 

Amid all the efforts at permanent reform, 
we have seen no sign more encouraging 
than the political spirit of the great gather- 
ing of young people in Boston, just ended. 
It is not in the mere fact that they love 
their country. The stars and stripes that 
floated everywhere amid the Endeavor em- 
blems are not necessarily a sign of better 
times. It is not in the applause which at 
all times greeted every patriotic allusion. 
Patriotism has often been as effusively and 
impressively expressed in our great assem- 
blies. The roar of Niagara was as great 
when we first heard it as it is now. But 
Niagara harnessed to electricity is just be- 
ginning to work revolutions whose extent 
cannot be prophesied. So the fact that the 
patriotism of a vast army of young people 
is eagerly responding to practical directions 
is most significant. They are not urged to 
sustain any political party, but to uphold 
righteous principles and to choose men of 
integrity, capacity, who have high aims 
and intelligent comprehension of the affairs 
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of government. They are eagerly inquir- 
ing how to do these things, and they are 
getting plain answers. ‘‘A Tammany in 
America forever impossible’’ is one of the 
ringing watchwords of President Clark’s ad- 
dress, and it was received with the prolonged 
applause which means business. The En- 
deavor Society, he said, ‘‘is an indignation 
meeting against misrule and corruption 
which never adjourns.”’ The astonishing 
growth of this spirit and purpose among 
young people during the last year indicates 
a new factor in politics which promises to 
gain power in proportion as these young 
men and women gain maturity. And they 
are fast reaching it. These 50,000 are dele- 
gates. Each one returns to his local soci- 
ety and to the local unions with a message 
about the duties of citizenship, and with a 
deeper conviction of the responsibilities of 
each one, as a citizen, to the Lord, to whom 
they have all pledged loyalty. In this awak- 
ened conscience among the young people of 
thousands of communities there is great 
hope. No recent political gathering bas 
done more to purify politics than the Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention. 

It was fortunate to this end that the meet- 
ing was held in Boston this year. More of 
the most important events in laying the 
foundation of our government occurred in 
this vicinity than in any other part of our 
country. Many of the heroes of our early 
days rest here. These thousands of youth 
have been studying history here with an in- 
terest both refreshing and inspiring. They 
are going home not only with happy memo- 
ries of Boston, but with a deeper respect 
for American institutions and a profounder 
sense of the cost of our freedom, They are 
ready to serve their country. The oppor- 
tunity for them is at hand, They are eager 
to learn, strong to act and persistentin their 
purpose. We may all take heart afresh to 
study the political situation, to attend the 
primaries, to cast our votes, to speak un- 
hesitatingly for righteousness in govern- 
ment and to expect success. 


LAW OR LAWLESSNESS? 


New York city has supplied the country 
with many political object lessons, but the 
latest is perhaps the most important and 
fundamental of all. We have been wont to 
say that it was respect for law which made 
a stable republic possible among the people 
of Anglo-Saxon stock in North America, 
and disregard for law which was at the root 
of the pronunciamentoes and revolutions of 
Spanish South America; but here is a great 
city of our own land in which not only has 
the settled law upon a certain subject been 
systematically violated by its sworn agents 
and executors, but this violation has be- 
come so much a matter of course that when 
the police begin to do their evident duty 
there is a public outcry, large delega- 
tions appear before the mayor to beg that 
the law may be allowed once more to be- 
come a dead letter, and Hon, David B. Hill, 
United States senator from the Empire 
State, strikes a demagogic attitude and 
pleads for the open saloon. We have never 
been able to see why the traffic in intoxicants 
should be allowed privileges of Sunday 
money-making which are denied to other 
trades, but, important as that question is, 
it is not nearly so important as the clean- 
cut issue of law or lawlessness, which is 
raised by the agitation against obeying the 
statute law of the State of New York. 
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It is well that this question should have 
been raised just now in the most conspicu- 
ous place in the nation and with reference 
to a law, the general interest in which 
makes the issue plain for all who think at 
all. It amounts after all to this: Shall the 
servants of the people be allowed discretion 
in their administration or enfotcement of 
law? Shall the executive of nation, state or 
city ask whether the law commends itself 
to him, or in his judgment is popular, be- 
fore he proceeds to enforce it? And if he 
may do this in regard to one law, why not 
in regard to another? If he may let the 
offender against the excise law go free, why 
not the thief or the murderer? Discrimi- 
nation in regard to offenses belongs to the 
lawmaker, or to the judges who interpret 
the laws which are brought before them; to 
allow it to the executive is to center in him 
all the functions of government, making 
him in effect a tyrant as dangerous as those 
who long ago were overthrown in the 
struggle for freedom. Civic liberty is not a 
social chaos. Itis strictly limited by law, 
and its remedy against oppression is in 
changing the law, not overriding it. If it 
be true, as is so confidently asserted, that 
the law which is complained of in New 
York was passed by the legislature with the 
expectation that it would be broken, that 
stands as areproach against a political lead- 
ership which has debauched the popular 
mind and misused its opportunities; it can- 
not excuse men who demand that they shall 
be relieved from what they consider a hard- 
ship at the expense of still further lowering 
the respect of the public for law as law. 

For the contempt into which law has 
fallen it must be acknowledged that the 
lawyers are to some extent to blame, It is 
not merely that the legislators in the inter- 
ests of partisan advantage lend themselves 
to the plans of unscrupulous leaders, but 
the lawyers too often treat the statute-book 
as a field for their talents of shifty evasion. 
Every tricky lawyer who plies his trade and 
grows rich by turning the law from its 
obvious intent, or by disobeying it up to 
the danger point, helps to destroy the re- 
public, Nor are the lawyers the only ones 
to blame. Every one who disregards a 
troublesome enactment when he thinks it 
will be quite safe to do so, every one who 
compounds with lawbreakers to save him- 
self the vexation of pushing his case against 
them, every one who evades jury duty or 
shoots game out of season, helps the national 
demoralization. The strongest check upon 
the folly or the carelessness of legislators is 
the knowledge that when they enact a Jaw 
it will surely be enforced without fear or 
favor so long as itremains upon the statute- 
book. As Mr. Roosevelt truly said in an- 
swer to the men who complained that he 
was doing his plain duty, ‘‘ You cannot en- 
force the law a little. That means to en- 
force it only against the poor devil who has 
no pull, and not enforce it against the man 
who has the pull. It is this which has 
brought about all the scandal in the police 
department, and has led to the blackmail 
for which policemen are now suffering im- 
prisonment.”’ An unjust law may be re- 
pealed if the people so determine, but the 
real injustice to the honest and the ignorant 
is in the partiality with which the laws are 
enforced. 

a A 

It is certainly a novel idea that a live church 
may be expected to run ahead of its income 
and to have an annual deficit for its more 
wealthy and liberal members tomakeup. We 
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find just this theory set forth in a contempo- 
rary, but it fails to commend itself to us either 
economically or morally. 





STRENGTH IN LOSING. 


The hardest test of strength, it has been 
said, is hope and courage in fighting what 
is manifestly a losing battle. The march of 
the conqueror iseasy. The hope of triumph 
in an equally contested field sustains the 
soldier. But to know that one must lose, 
and yet to fight on with cheerful courage, 
demands a strength which must be fed from 
within or from above. Even in our sports 
we recognize this and give the meed of 
praise to the player who cannot be ‘rat- 
tled,’’ to the team which does its very best 
when the game seems to be going against it. 
An uphill fight with victory as its reward is 
the very ideal of a great game, as it is of a 
great life. And even when the victory fails, 
the easy triumph never wins our respect so 
fully as the plucky battle which triumph 
would not crown. 

It is not easy for us, however, looking 
from the battlefield, to judge whether the 
victory is won or not. No man is assuredly 
victorious until his life is at an end, or even 
until the principles for which he fought 
have been tested by long succeeding years. 
The truth is, that all our judgments of suc- 
cess or failure are subject to reversal at the 
bar of history as well as in the day of God. 
He that is last shall be first. He who suf- 
fers in sowing shall rejoice in reaping. He 
who has held out for God with no encour- 
agement and with the set of the tide against 
him, may, in the end, be seen to have won 
the noblest victory. 

We owe it, therefore, to those who are 
occupying the hard and, even to all appear- 
ance, hopeless places with steady faith and 
courage to recognize and honor their perse- 
vering strength. The city minister, to whom 
the natural growth of population brings 
abundant available material, may not, after 
all, be doing better work than the pastor of 
some rural church, who sees his young men 
and maidens drift away from him to the 
temptations and opportunities of the towns, 
and the work he does is accomplished in an 
atmosphere of encouragement which the 
other never has a chance to breathe. He 
who swims with the current shows his own 
weakness if he sneers at the slow progress 
of him who is forced to swim against it. 
The cheerfulness of youth is a natural en- 
dowment, the cheerfulness of old age is an 
acquired habit. The life of him who is 
faithful to his convictions in following a 
declining cause is higher and stronger than 
any easy following of triumphant creeds 
can be. The world gives its honors to him 
who wins, who carries a majority with him, 
but God gives honor to him who overcomes 
—to him who is content to be in a minority 
if only God is on his side. 


— 


WHAT DOES GROWING IN GRAOE 
MEAN? 





It means resisting temptation, choosing 
the right because it is the right, cultivating 
the love and the practice of sincere piety— 
in a word becoming more like our Master 
and model, Jesus Christ. There is nothing 
sentimental or effeminate about it. Itisa 
robust, virile development, which calls into 
action and cultivates symmetrically the 
sturdiest, noblest qualities of human nature 
and also purifies and ennobles character and 
adorns life. It isa process which we can 
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see going on conspicuously in Christians 
whom we know and which every believer in 
Christ exhibits in some measure. It has 
transformed many a character and life 
which had been supposed too deeply tainted 
by evil to be altered for the better. 
Whether our Heavenly Father estimates 
its results positively or comparatively we 
may not assume to determine too positively. 
Yet it would be in accord with his unerring 
justice not less than with his merciful love, 
were he to value it more with reference to 
the attainment made than to the degree of 
moral and spiritual excellence actually at- 
tained. Some start lower down on the scale 
of spiritual culture than others. This is 
not due to any fault in them and they may 
grow more in goodness and illustrate a more | 
difficult and creditable fidelity to duty than 
others who appear more commendable be- 
cause they have had less to overcome, Only 
our Creator knows how our different lives 
appear when compared with one another 
but we may safely trust him to deal with us 
in absolute fairness and in tender affection. 
We are apt to look too much upon grow- 
ing in grace asaduty. Let it be regarded 
more as a sweet privilege. God gives us 
ample helps both within the heart and in 
the conditions of our lives. Let them be 
appreciated and used with thankfulness. 
The beauty of a Christlike life is too appar- 
ent not to seem inviting when it is appreci- 
ated. It may be acquired with divine help 
by any one, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

U. S. Senator Hill—the Champion of Lawlessness. 

Senator D. B. Hill of New York takes an 
imposing attitude as the champion of law- 
lessness. He has written two long letters 
attacking the city government for enforcing 
the excise law and closing saloons on Sun- 
day. He attempts to make the matter a 
campaign issue, committing the Democratic 
party to the policy of non-enforcement of 
the law till it can be overthrown by a Demo- 
cratic legislature to be elected. It is well 
that the issue should be plainly made be- 
tween law and lawlessness. We have edi- 
torially commented in this issue on the gen- 
eral situation. There can be no alternative 
for the friends of good government of every 
party but to array themselves against Mr. 
Hill and his allies. In this matter he has 
again demonstrated what was so often re- 
iterated about him when he posed as a can- 
didate for the presidency, that he repre- 
sented what is most vicious and dangerous in 
American politics, As was to be expected, 
the police commissioners, other officials and 
good citizens generally, so far as they have 
spoken, condemn his position with empha- 
sis. Carl Schurz, speaking for the Germans, 
say that while they desire a more liberal 
Sunday legislation they can get along with- 
out Sunday saloons better than without 
clean streets, good sanitary arrangements, 
good schools and public security all the 
days of the week. That is precisely the 
issue to be met. It is good order or dis- 
order, peace or public peril, decency or 
shame, conscience or unbridled license. 
Mr. Hill is avowedly for the latter, and 
hardly veils his choice. We believe the 
majority of the citizens of New York are 
against him and will say so at the polls as 
soon as they have the opportunity. 
International Athletics. 

Now that Trinity College, Oxford, has 
beaten Cornell so decisively, it is well to 
emphasize the necessity of keeping the na- 
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tional temper. Such contests are interest- 
ing, some of them intensely so, but not one 
of them is worth a display of popular pas- 
sion such as seems to have followed one of 
the incidents of Cornell’s attempt to win an 
English prize in a boat race. Suppose that 
to this defeat, and that of the American 
tennis players by the English Dr. Pim, 
should be added a victory over Yale by the 
athletic team from Cambridge, together 
with the return of America’s cup to Eng- 
land on board Lord Dunraven’s new Val- 
kyrie—upon calm consideration would even 
this series of losses justify any other than 
the most courteous and considerate of treat- 
ment for our visitors? And oven though 
luck and the umpires should combine 
against us, and we thought in our hearts 
that the victories were hardly fair, should 
we not feel better afterward to have swal- 
lowed our defeats withot grumbling and 
kept our tempers to the end? We should 
all feel hurt, no doubt, and the multitude 
who live upon the excitements of the field 
and race course would feel crestfallen and 
ashamed; but would it really be worth any- 
body’s while to say disagreeable things 
about the victors, or to magnify their errors 
of judgment until they seemed like impro- 
prieties, and their skill in taking a legitimate 
advantage until it seemed like sharp prac- 
tice? The winning of the contests in ham- 
mer-throwing, running, jumping and yacht- 
sailing is by comparison a little thing, but 
the national training in courtesy and self- 
control is a matter of the first importance, 
The Canadian Ministry's Dilemma. 

The Manitoba difficulty continues to pre- 
sent peculiarities as interesting as they are 
complicated. By law the Roman Catholic 
minority has the right to public support 
for its schools. This seems plain, although 
conflicting decisions have been given. On 
the other hand, this law is inherently mis- 
chievous, and has worked much actual evil 
already, and the large Protestant majority 
is a unit in the determination not to allow 
its enforcement. Manitoba even proposes 
to defy the Canadian Government and to 
secede, if necessary, rather than to surren- 
der her right to determine her own school 
system, especially if sectarian schools are 
to be the result of such a surrender. The 
unhappy Dominion Cabinet is at its wits’ 
end. It has tried to compromise by post- 
poning action until next spring; but this 
satisfies nobody. It is between two fires. 
If it acts against Manitoba, it can accom- 
plish nothing except to provoke the crisis. 
If it fails to act, the Roman Catholics, whose 
former members of it already have resigned, 
will wreck it at once. Moreover, should it 
collapse, the next cabinet will have to face 
precisely the same dilemma. We expect to 
see the Protestant Manitobans win, for a 
legal technicality which is opposed to moral 
wisdom and justice seldom prevails. But 
they will need to show great forbearance 
towards their Romanist fellow-citizens or 
bitter feeling, not soon to be appeased, will 
be engendered. At the best the situation 
is very unfortunate, although doubtless 
good will grow out of it. 

Herbert Spencer on Land Tenure. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has been defining his 
relation to the theory of land tenure, in re- 
gard to which he has been claimed as a 
recruit by the school of state ownership and 
state confiscation. As a theory, it seems, 
he holds that the land belongs to the state 
and cannot be permanently alienated, but 
as to the method by which its ownership 
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should be resumed from those now in pos- 
session he is a world apart from the party 
of confiscation. He began by thinking that 
it would be to the advantage of the state to 
resume its ownership, making due compen- 
sation to the present holders, but upon fur- 
ther study of the question was convinced 
that the expense of this compensation 
would be so great that the community is 
better off to let the title remain where it is, 
This is a moderate theory, which hardly 
goes beyond the common basal ownership 
asserted in the law of eminent domain. 
That the state should have the power to 
reclaim for public uses any parcel of land 
which it needs, upon making due compen- 
sation to the owner, no one disputes. There 
is little comfort, however, in this for the 
men who are saying that all landowners are 
to be dispossessed without either warning 
or compensation, as a farmer would drive a 
squatter off his land without consulting his 
convenience. Mr. Spencer’s own words are: 
‘*OFf late years, on thinking over the mat- 
ter, it has become clear to me that the 
burden of compensation would outweigh 
the benefit of possession, if the compensa- 
tion were anything like equitable in amount. 
Hence I have come to the conclusion that 
the change of tenure from private to public 
would beimpolitic. Respecting my original 
view in Social Statics, I have said: ‘ More- 
over, I did not clearly see what would be 
implied by the giving of compensation for 
all the value which the labor of ages has 
given to the land.’ ... But all these fur- 
ther considerations are put in the form of 
difficulties in the way of a change, and 
are not at all held to invalidate the two 
original propositions: (1) that the land it- 
self belongs to the community, and (2) that 
it cannot be resumed by the community 
without compensation for the artificial value 
given toit. These were my original views; 
these are my views still.’’ 

The Liberal Defeat in Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone’s attitude of alleged polit- 
ical apathy was altered early last week by a 
ringing message from him to the Liberals 
of London bidding them vindicate ‘the 
rights of the House of Commons as the or- 
gan of the nation and concede the just con- 
stitutional claims of Ireland, But appar- 
ently his appeal either fell upon deaf ears 
or too late. The general election began on 
July 12 and up to Monday night 149 Con- 
servatives and thirty-two Unionists had 
been elected, with only twenty-five Liber- 
als, The Liberal party seems to have been 
routed, and their defeat has almost be- 
come a panic. Sir William Vernon Har- 
court even has been defeated at Derby, a 
surprising result in view of his long and 
great eminence as a Liberal leader and 
Cabinet official. The cause of Irish home 
rule has fallen far into the background in 
the campaign speaking and disestablish- 
ment, labor reform, temperance, and local 
issues have received unexpected promi- 
nence, The uproar and the personalities 
of the campaign seem louder and coarser 
than ever, and go beyond anything with 
which Americans are familiar at home, 
The defeat of the Liberal party cannot but 
prove a serious setback to the cause of the 
Armenians in Turkey. It will strengthen 
the sultan in his policy of delay and eva- 
sion and dishearten the friends of that ter- 
ribly wronged and oppressed people. 


NOTES. 


The attorney-general of Texas says the law 
of the State against prize-fighting is legal and 
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must be enforced against Champion Corbett. 
Another body-blow at brutality. 

The law closing barber shops in New York 
State on Sunday has been declared constitu- 
tional by a Supreme Court edict. 

Our letter from Australia sheds light on the 
problem of federation among the Australian 
colonies. : 

The Iowa Republican convention formally 
announced the presidential candidacy of Hon. 
W. B. Allison. It also “dodged” on the 
liquor question. 

By the acquittal of the men charged with the 
murder of the victim of the July 4 fracas in 
East Boston, the city and section will be 
saved from a trial that might have fanned the 
sectarian and racial fires of hatred still toa 
white heat. 

If Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s former 
constituents rejected him because of his ardor 
in pushing the most rational and radical bill 
ever introduced in Parliament affecting the 
control of the liquor traffic, all the more credit 
to Sir William and discredit to his constitu- 
ents. 





IN BRIEF. 
The editor of this paper returns hearty 
thanks for the many letters of welcome which 
he has received on his return from the Orient. 





“ Concurrent temporal lunacy ”’ is the North- 
western Christian Advocate’s terse phrase de- 
scriptive of the state of mind prevalent in the 
average American community on Fourth of 
July. 





A woman thoughtlessly, jestingly pricked a 
Pennsylvania clergyman with her hat pin. 
Blood poisoning set in, death followed, and 
the Reformed German Church has lost one of 
its ablest men. 





Rey. John Pollock, the Scotch Y. P. 8. C. E. 
delegate, says his most vivid impression of 
the country is that we Americans know how 
to enjoy ourselves. This is not a customary 
observation by foreigners. 





Our letter from Australia speaks highly 
of the standing at home of the delegate from 
Australia to the Y. P. S.C. E. convention, and 
his bearing and utterances at the convention 
justified the tribute of a personal friend. 





One of Mr. Jay Gould’s daughters is using 
her father’s accumulations in buying castles, 
race horses, etc., for her French husband, and 
another daughter used some of the same re- 
sources in providing souvenirs for Christian 
Endeavorers. 





Some of the remarks made at the indigna- 
tion meeting in Faneuil Hall last week, in 
which Roman Catholics were denounced as 
enemies of the Republic, add pertinence to 
The Churchman’s differentiation between “ re- 
ligious zeal and irreligious contentiousness.” 





We too often think of the Friends as a dead 
sect. Haverford College sent the largest dele- 
gation, relatively, to the Student Conference 
at Northfield, and the Friends sent large and 
loyal delegations to the Y. P.S. C. E. conven- 
tion—representative of 16,000 enrolled mem- 
bers. 





The pilgrimage idea is sending down its 
roots everywhere. Many of the delegates to 
the Universalist Y. P. C. U. convention in 
Boston last week journeyed down to Glouces- 
ter to see the places identified with the life 
and work of John Murray, the father of Amer- 
ican Universalism. 





Such addresses as President Patton of Prince- 
ton has been delivering lately, notably those 
before the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and the Student Conference at Northfield, will 
reveal to those who have thought of him solely 
as very acute and learned that they have done 
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injustice to his breadth of vision and mellow- 
ness of heart. 





Adjutant-General Dalton of the Massa- 
chusetts militia says that the organization of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. convention committees, the 
work of the scouts who went out to meet the 
delegates, and the rapid, accurate deploying 
of the delegations to their appointed rendez- 
vous merits the praise and extorts the wonder 
of military men like himself. 





‘‘ When in doubt, talk of reunion,” says the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Christian reunion it meant, 
doubtless, and never has the world had such 
an exhibition of essential Christian unity as 
has been witnessed in Boston during the past 
week. And yet there is another face to the 
medal, as Rev. George C. Adams shows in his 
article on page 90. 





The Standard of Chicago has changed its 
shape and dress and the Christian Advocate 
has altered its dress, as is becoming in this 
day of adjusting self to climate. The oldest 
and the best of the religious weeklies can only 
retain their relative rank and honor by enter- 
prise and intrinsic ability. New ideals and 
new methods demand change of form, change 
of dress, life. 





Bishop Galloway of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, had grace and courage 
enough to tell the Epworth Leaguers gathered 
in Chattanooga that he “did not believe in 
that Christianity which canonized a man who 
worked for the colored people in Africa and 
ostracized him when he did the same work at 
home.” But they did draw the color line at 
that convention. Nothing of the kind last 
week in Boston. 





The pastor of the church at West Barnstable 
tells interestingly on page 108 the history of 
that organization, which he thinks is the old- 
est Congregational church in the world. The 
question is discussed at length in The Puritan 
Recorder for Feb. 8, April 5 and 19, 1855. 
There is certainly enough ground for the claim 
to excite the attention of historical students. 
But we do not believe the church at South- 
wark, London, would surrender the priority of 
title. 





Mrs. Margaret Bottome, in a very unconven- 
tional, and therefore all the more interesting, 
letter to The Christian Advocate, written in 
England, says—blessed be the confidences 
of women—that the wife of Ian MacLaren told 
her that her husband might visit the United 
States this autumn. And if he does, how the 
thousands who have read and wept over the 
Bonnie Brier Bush will throng to hear him 
expound the gospel. Come, Rev. John Wat- 
son! 





The new Year-Book shows that the average 
salary of Congregational ministers in the 
United States is $1,125. Probably it is a little 
higher than this, as some reports included 
amount paid for only part of the year. The 
average is the lowest in the South, where, in 
Mississippi, one pastor gets $126 a year, and 
highest in some of the New England and 
Middle States. Taking into consideration the 
variety of financial conditions of Congre- 
gational churches throughout the country, 
this is a creditable showing. The average 
salary, we believe, is considerably lower in 
Nonconformist churches in England. 





A number of Episcopal clergymen have 
expressed themselves in full sympathy with 
the meeting of Episcopal Christian Endeav- 
orers in this city last week, and have been 
urging the attention to this movement upon 
their own denomination. Quite significant 
was the sermon of Canon Richardson at Trin- 
ity Church last Sunday, declaring that Chris- 
tians are not likely to drop their denomina- 
tional ideas and join any one existing furm of 
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worship, but that there is room for sectarian- 
ism in a true unity, and that the Christian 
Endeavor Society is doing more than any 
other movement to bring about interdenomi- 
national fellowship. 





A trenchant reviewer of Leslie Stephen’s 
biography of his brother, Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephens, says there is abundant proof that 
the great jurist practically had no pity. In 
his hatred of sentimentalism he had or seemed 
to have “ no sense of the burden of humanity,” 
so that ‘‘'when he protested against oppres- 
sion, he was moved by indignation at the op- 
pressor rather than pity for the oppressed.” 
Whether a just estimate of Sir Fitzjames 
Stephens or not it is a discrimination that fits 
not a few men. There are those who in re- 
lieving distress leave a heartache even if 
they silence the insatiate cravings of hunger. 
They seem to care more for the fact that they 
have shared their goods than that their brother 
has ceased to hunger. 





A new instance of the wide divergence of 
ethical ideas between the people of the United 
States and the French-speaking Roman Cath- 
olics of Quebec is found in the recent action 
of the church authorities in Quebec author- 
izing a lottery to raise money for the support 
of the Roman Catholic parochial schools of 
Manitoba. The provincial support has been 
withdrawn since the new system of public 
schools went into operation in the Province, 
but it is hoped to tide the parochial schools 
over until the question is reopened and settled 
in favor of public grants to the church schools. 
We have done our utmost to throttle the 
lottery, but north and south of us, in Cuba 
and Canada, it still flourishes. Visitors to 
Montreal, if they spent any time in the French 
quarters of the city, must have wondered at 
the number of the advertisements of lotteries 
for church building, for colonization schemes 
and for other Roman Catholic purposes. It is 
an easy, though demoralizing, way of raising 
money among an obedient and imaginative 
people, and it is not surprising that the lead- 
ers have resorted toitin thisemergency. It is 
not likely to win American sympathy however, 
even among the Roman Catholics, who, in this 
country have pretty well learned the lesson 
that religion is better off not to be dependent 
upon the state, and that self-respect grows best 
front self-help and independence. Shrewdly 
enough, the prizes in this lottery for the sup- 
port of parochial schools in Manitoba consist 
chiefly of farms and lots in Manitoba, thus 
helping the colonization schemes upon which 
the church is bent as well as offering tempting 
lures to the faithful. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The last regular meeting of the season 
was held Monday. Officers for the coming 
six months were elected, and topics assigned 
for the first meetings of the next half year. 
Rev. Dr. D. F. Fox was made chairman, and 
Rev. J. E. Bissell, secretary. Rev. J. W. 
Fifield was appointed chairman of the busi- 
ness committee. The work done in these 
meetings the last year has been of a very 
high order. Not only have many distin- 
guished people been heard, but many new 
voices from among our own brethren also, 
and some remarkably strong papers have 
been read. The meeting has served as a 
clearing house of thought, and although 
there is not complete unanimity in theolog- 
ical belief, divergences are held in good 
faith, and are not allowed to break or mar 
friendships. The aim has been to make the 
meetings helpful to the largest number, to 
discuss practical questions, and in such a 
way as to elicit the opinions of those most 
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competent to speak on the topics under con- 
sideration. The paper by Rev. M. L. Wil- 
liston, of Elmhurst, on China, Korea and 
Japan, or the Far East, this week, was one 
of great excellence. The matter was clearly 
arranged, statements of travelers carefully 
weighed, and the opinions of the writer mod- 
estly stated. As is well known the opinions 
of many English travelers are not favorable to 
missions. Some of them affirm that nothing 
has been done in China and very little that 
is of any value in Japan. It was our good 
fortune to have Dr. J. D. Davis of Japan 
with us, ready to give us his opinions as to 
missionary work in the countries named. 
He declared that there is no truth whatever 
in the statement that the thirty-one societies 
working together in Japan are not working 
in complete harmony, or that the mission- 
aries in the formation of Congregational 
churches have interfered with the freedom 
of native Christians, or sought to assume 
the responsibility of their Government or to 
make the creeds these churches should 
adopt. Both in Japan and China, Dr. Davis 
regards the outlook as hopeful, and believes 
that in time Christian people in this coun- 
try and England will be as ready to accept 
the statements of those who have lived in 
the East for years as of those who have 
passed through them as tourists. There 
will be a sort of semi ministers’ meeting 
during the summer on the Whaleback. 
Every second Monday, beginning with July 
15, those whose duties keep them in the 
city propose to make an excursion to Mil- 
waukee, 
Christian Endeavor and the Chicago Secular Press. 

It is one of the signs of the times when a 
journal like the Chicago Tribune sends its 
own corps of reporters and establishes head- 
quarters in a city like Boston simply to 
furnish its readers with full reports of a 
Christian convention. There would have 
been no surprise if this had been done for 
a boat race or a political convention, but 
that newspaper men should at last awake 
to the fact that there is nothing in which 
the public is more interested than the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people is a most 
encouraging sign of the times. It is an in- 
dication that even secular papers can be 
persuaded to lend their columns to Chris- 
tian uses, and a proof that, just so soon as 
their patrons demand it, everything which 
has hitherto appeared in the daily journals 
which is not in accordance with Christian 
principle will be excluded. A good many 
have been surprised that journalists, so 
keenly alive to what the public demands, 
have been 80 slow to report fully the great 
denominational gatherings, or to take no- 
tice of the sayings of pulpits which are not 
sensational, but in which the ruling senti- 
ment of society is so largely made, We are 
glad that our own Tribune has been enter- 
prising enough to set up its headquarters 
in Boston and send full accounts of what is 
done in the different meetings of the En- 
deavor convention, and this on the ground 
that fifty or sixty thousand persons in at- 
tendance on that convention represent some 
millions not in attendance. That secular 
paper which will make a new departure in 
journalism, and report religious matters 
with as much fullness and care as it does 
sporting matters, will meet with a response 
from a constituency far larger than it im- 
agines, and able to appreciate thankfully all 
that is done for it. 

Chicago has sent a goodly uumber of 
Endeavorers to Boston. From the entire 
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State probably about two thousand have 
gone. We stay-at-homes read with grati- 
tude accounts of the hearty reception ac- 
corded them, and the pains taken to make 
their headquarters at Park Street pleasant. 
We are sure that our delegates will return 
spiritually uplifted and strengthened, and 
that the rally meeting in August to be held 
in the First Presbyterian Church, on the 
South Side, will not be less helpful than was 
the meeting last year in the Union Park 
Church, on the West Side. 

Headquarters in Chicago. 

A good many here have read with a 
feeling of amusement the proposal, pur- 
porting to emanate from Chicago iteelf, 
that the headquarters of the Endeavor So- 
ciety should be removed hither from Bos- 
ton. We do not believe anything would 
be gained by such a change of base. Ar- 
dently as we espouse the claims of Chicago 
against those of any other city in the land, 
we believe that Boston is quite as well fitted 
to be the headquarters of a movement like 
that represented by the Christian Endeavor 
Society as Chicago would be. By virtue of 
its history, and its situation on the sea- 
board it has many advantages not lightly to 
be thrown away. Possibly Chicago might 
be given somewhat more responsibility in 
the way of pushing the movement, but it 
is hardly true that any consideravle num- 
ber of the Christian people of this city are 
anxious to have the society leave its home 
by the sea for another on the lake. 


* The Epworth League. 


Were it not for what has been accom- 
plished by the elder society we should be 
surprised almost beyond measure at what 
has been done through the Epworth League. 
The size and enthusiasm of their conven- 
tion at Chattanooga and the great gather- 
ing of the German young Methodists this 
week in the Clark Street Church prove 
that there are young Methodists enough to 
make a magnificent convention whenever 
they choose to meet. Yet we feel a kind 
of sorrow that Methodists have felt con- 
strained to draw out of the only practical 
union Christian work which the last quarter 
of a century has brought forward, and by 
their action have really said to the other 
denominations, ‘‘We do not care to co- 
operate with you, even through such a cath- 
olic organization as the Christian Endeavor 
Society.”’ The time has not yet come for 
Christian union, although every gathering 
of the Endeavorers hastens it forward. 
The Moral Influence of One Man, 

Lemont, a little city on the drainage canal, 
has been rapidly acquiring the reputation of 
being the hardest place in the State. In 
the number of its saloons and in the charac- 
ter of its disturbances it held an undesir- 
able pre-eminence. Last week a fight be- 
tween two pugilists was advertised. The 
city officers seem to have been willing it 
should take place. But the Methodist min- 
ister, and a few of the better citizens with 
whom he consulted, were determined it 
should not take place. It did not. Owing 
to the bravery, decision and wisdom of the 
young minister, the mayor was constrained 
to withhold his consent, and now the pros- 
pects are that through a Civic Federation of 
its own Lemont will be redeemed and made 
once more a reputable place in which to 
live. ’ 

Electricity and the City Railways. 

It looks as if even our cable lines would 
sooner or later be compelled to give way for 
electricity. An ordinance has passed the 
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council permitting the trolley system on 
Clark Street in the very heart of the city. 
Provision is made for the use of the under- 
ground system whenever that shall have be- 
come feasible. With nearly all our cross 
lines furnished with electric cars, and many 
of the older lines quietly preparing for 
them, it cannot be a great while till horse 
cars and cable cars become a thing of the 
past. It is whispered that our suburban 
roads are to use electricity. The Illinois 
Central is studying the problem for its sub- 
urban service. The Northern Pacific will 
have its electric cars running, so it is said, 
to Cicero and other towns on its line by 
October. Meanwhile the Lake Street Ele- 
vated has decided, like the Metropolitan, 
to use electricity instead of steam. The 
crowded condition of our streets in the busi- 
ness section of the city is calling attention 
anew to the problem of transportation. 
The Lake Street Elevated has nearly com- 
pleted its extension to Wabash Avenue. 
Efforts are unremitting, although as yet un- 
availing, to secure the consent of property 
owners to complete a loop through streets 
and alleys least crowded. And now comes 
a proposal for an underground loop, to 
which engineers say there is no insuperable 
objection. One thing is certain. If the 
city keeps on growing there will be traffic 
enough for the elevated, the surface and 
the underground roads. According to the 
directory just published we have now a 
population of 1,695,000 people, or an addi- 
tion of 60,000 the last year. We are cer- 
tainly growing fast enough for our finan- 
cial, to say nothing of our moral, welfare. 
Chicago, July 13. FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Prior and the Pastor. 

There promises to be quite a lively con- 
troversy over the visit of Prior Vaughan to 
this part of the world. The prior has a 
scheme on hand for the ‘‘ betterment’’ of 
the lapsed masses in England. It isa 
cardinal principle with him that he will ask 
nothing from those to whom he is going; 
but as he says ‘‘omelets cannot be made 
without eggs,’’ he is here in Sydney, so 
to speak, in search of eggs. Rev. E. T. 
Dunstan, the pastor of our metropolitan 
church (Pitt St., Sydney) , has a mind to 
break a lance with the prior. The acting- 
governor, Sir Frederick Darley, has con- 
sented to preside at the prior’s lecture, and 
other Protestants are to take part. With 
their action Mr. Dunstan disagrees. He 
says that they are helping the prior in an 
effort to Romanize England, and he lays 
special blame upon Sir Frederick Darley, 
because he is the representative of a Protes- 
tant sovereign, who is the official head of 
a Protestant church. This opens up the 
general question as to what are the duties 
of governors. Hitherto they seem to have 
considered it a part of their duty to smile 
on all religions, and to go to anybody’s 
function, provided it was big enough and 
imposing enough. Are presidents of re- 
publics troubled with questions of this 
kind? . 

Roman Catholics and Congregationalists. 

All Congregationalists are not so pro- 
nounced in their attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church as Mr. Dunstan. Quite 
recently I attended a fraternal gathering of 
Congregational ministers who fell upon the 
discussion of the Pope’s appeal for the 
conversion of England. The tone of the 
speakers, especially the leading speakers, 
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was remarkably sympathetic. One ex- 
pressed the opinion that we ought in some 
way to make manifest our appreciation of 
the Christian spirit pervading the Pope’s 
appeal, and expressed the conviction that 
God had yet some great work to do for his 
kingdom by means of the Roman Catholic 
Church. All this may be true, but to come 
down to the vulgar facts of everyday life 
the Roman Catholic leaders are a compact 
phalanx of political wire-pullers, who use 
the whole force of their social influence, 
and all other agencies at their command, to 
push their co-religionists into place and 
power. And this they do with the distinct 
object in view of aggrandizing that organi- 
zation which they are pleased to call ‘tke 
church.”’ 


Federal Australia. 

Talking of religious union suggests the 
subject of political union. During the last 
few weeks we have heard much about the 
federation of the colonies. Sir Henry Parkes, 
the leader of the opposition at the present 
time, is trying to form a ‘federal party,’’ 
that is, a party which shall make federation 
paramount and subordinate everything to 
its accomplishment, So Sir Heury Parkes 
professes, but his statement is taken with 
more than a pinch of salt, for, in the first 
place, when.he had the matter in his charge 
some three or four years ago, he gave up 
office and gave over the federal cause to 
men who were known as its determined 
antagonists. And in the next place he has 
joined himself in his opposition to the 
present premier (Hon. G, H. Reid) with the 
very men who years ago succeeded him as 
anti-federationists. Moreover, after having 
spent the greater part of an exceptionally 
long life in the advocacy of free trade, he 
now joins a number of ardent protectionists 
who desire toruse him in order to retain 
the protective duties now in force and to 
eject from office Mr. Reid, who seeks to 
remove them. So far Mr. Reid has been 
successful, having won on a test division by 
sixty seven to thirty-four. The only com- 
fort federalists can extract from the situa- 
tion is that both the Government and the 
opposition profess to be anxious for feder- 
ation, though they take different ways of 
seeking after it. The previous tariff resolu- 
tions have passed the lower house; if he 
should succeed in getting them into the 
form of law he will have made Sydney the 
freest port in the world. New South Wales 
will be more free trade than Great Britain. 
Duty will be collected on five articles only, 
the deficiency in the customs being made 
up by a land tax and an income tax. Need- 
less to say, the wail of the threatened in- 
dustries is heard. The loudest complain- 
ants are the sugar-makers and the candle- 
makers, 


Sent to America. 

On May 14 the New South Wales Endeav- 
orers gave a send-off to the Rev. W. J. R. 
Closs, B. A., who goes to represent them 
at the Boston Christian Endeavor Uonven- 
tion. Mr. Closs is president of the New 
South Wales Christian Endeavor Union, 
having been elected to the office for three 
years in succession. Probably there is not 
a man in Australia who knows so much of 
Christian Endeavor work. He has labored 
very hard for the movement in his own 
colony, and outside it. Indeed his services 
have been invaluable. There seems a pecul- 
iar fitness in his going to the Boston Con- 
vention, inasmuch as I understand that 
during its sessions the World’s Christian 
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Endeavor Union is to be formally launched, 
and the proposal to have such a world-em- 
bracing organization came from Mr. Closs. 
A Lottery. 

In my last letter I made mention of lot- 
teries. Last month the drawing of the 
Bank of Van,Diemen’s Land’s lottery took 
place. There were 300,000 tickets, and the 
promoters traversed the globe to dispose of 
them and incurred large expense in doing 
so. I am thankfnl to say that only 50,000 
out of 300,000 were disposed of, and when 
expenses have been deducted those who 
adopted this circuitous method of calling 
in other people to pay their debts will find 
that they have experienced very little re- 
lief. It is to be hoped that the failure of 
this lottery will discourage those building 
society directors who have been looking to 
find in similar schemes a way of escaping 
from their obligations. 

Sydney, June 10. WwW. A. 


PREAOHER OR SERMONIZER? 


BY PRESIDENT W. DEW. HYDE OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 





To the preacher the sermon is a means; 
to the sermonizer it is an end. To the 
preacher the sermon is an opportunity; to 
the sermonizer it is a task. Hence the 
preacher is a free man and a master; the 
sermonizer is a subject and a slave. The 
preacher has something to say; the sermon- 
izer has to say something. The preacher 
bears in his heart a great glowing ideal of 
what Jesus would have his people be; he 
feels with tenderest sympathy and keenest 
sorrow how far short of this they come, and, 
impelled by this ideal and a burning desire 
to lift his people up to it, he searches the 
Scriptures for a text which shall express it, 
and draws on all the resources of his read- 
ing and his experience for argument, illus- 
tration and incident to commend it to their 
minds and hearts, The sermonizer carries 
in his head a general outline of theology, 
goes to his commentary for an appropriate 
setting, splits his thought up into the requi- 
site number of heads, gives each a striking 
title, tacks on an appropriate appeal or ap- 
plication and goes forth to face his audience. 

The sermonizer is anxious; the preacher 
is serene. The sermonizer expects com- 
pliments upon the skill with which he plants 
the seed, and is disappointed if they are not 
forthcoming. The preacher waits patiently 
and quietly for the ripening of the fruit in 
softened hearts and deepened lives to grace 
the years to come. 

The preacher’s ideal is to be a friend and 
helper of his people in the trials and sor- 
rows that come from outward circumstance 
and in the joy and peace that spring from 
inward faith and hope and love. The ser- 
monizer’s ambition is to be a pulpit orator, 
stirring the emotions of the multitude by 
pathetic portrayal of earthly suffering and 
sensuous descriptions of heavenly bliss. 

The sermonizer plays upon the surface of 
things; the preacher probes the deep secrets 
of the heart. The sermonizer is a dishonest 
quack; the preacher is a true physician. 
There are short cuts to the knack of ser- 
monizing; preaching requires long training 
of both mind and heart. The knave is 
often a better sermonizer than the saint; 
none but the devout and humble soul can 
preach, 

The preacher as pastor sends his wife to 
discover the secret needs which only the 
delicate tact of a woman can divine, and 
thus understands the souls to whom he min- 
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isters better than they understand them- 
selves. The sermonizer trying to be pastor 
goes the round of his perfunctory calls 
without ever getting outside of his own 
petty, conceited self, and then he sends his 
wife around after him to pick up the parish 
gossip and criticism and compliment, and 
find out how the people like him. 

The difference between the preacher and 
the sermonizer is the difference between 
genuineness and pretense, between truth 
and falsehood, between the shepherd and 
the hireling, between light and darkness, be- 
tween heaven andhell. Yet such is the fear- 
ful and fatal blindness of some churches, 
that if the sermonizer will] but clothe himself 
with second-hand orthodoxy and worn-out 
phrases, and simulated emotions and bor- 
rowed anecdotes and stolen outlines, they 
prefer him to the preacher who speaks the 
thoughts a reverent scholarship teaches him 
are true, and states them in terms which 
have a meaning to himself, and offers them 
as a laborer gives hard-earned food to a 
starving brother, the product of the toil of 
his own honest hands, the expression of 
the devotion of a true and loving heart. 


THE ENGLISH P. 8. A.—OONDITIONS 
OF SUOOESS. 


BY REV. A. H. BYLES. 





During my stay in this country frequent 
opportunities have been afforded me through 
the press, the platform and the pulpit of 
explaining thatremarkable movement known 
in England as the P. S, A., or Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon. Many of your readers will 
be already familiar with its genera] outlines 
and the character of its services; it will only 
be necessary, therefore, to emphasize the 
fact that the P.S. A. is a society, meeting 
every Sunday afternoon for a religious serv- 
ice in one or other of our churches, Most 
of these meetings are for men only, some for 
women only and some are mixed. Some of 
the societies number as many as 2,000 en- 
rolled members, with a regular attendance 
of as many as can be uncomfortably packed 
into the building in which the meeting is 
held; and, as a rule, in the men’s meetings, 
four-fifths of those who attend belong to 
the class hitherto unreached by the church. 

Can the same plan be tried in America? 
It is quite certain that something must be 
done, and done soon. One of your promi- 
nent citizens stated the other day, ‘‘Should 
some strong labor leader arise, with high 
qualities of leadership and a deep Christian 
spirit, he would be the most powerful an- 
tagonist the church has had to encounter.” 
There are millions of men in this country, 
at the present time, who stand sullenly 
aloof or in bitter hostility to the church. 
If the church does nothing for them, they 
will very soon do something for the church. 
Is the Church of Christ to lose or to. hold 
them? This is the most pressing problem 
of the day, and is infinitely more important 
than the authorship of the Pentateuch or 
the date of the ‘‘ priestly code.’’ Political 
power is largely in their hands, but the 
political and social questions of the day can 
only be rightly solved on Christian princi- 
ples. These questions must be answered 
shortly and answered by the voice of the 
people. Is it to be the ‘ voice of God”’ or 
the voice of passion and prejudice? It is 
for the church to determine and determine 
quickly. 

The P. S. A. movement is endeavoring, 
with some success, to solve this problem in 
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the old country, why should it not be tried 
in the new? Doubtless there are difficulties 
here which are not with us, but a difficulty 
simply means ‘‘ something to be overcome ”’ 
—even “impossibilities’’ yield to the spirit 
of God. Onthe day of Pentecost even dif- 
ferences in language were no hindrance! 
A brief enumeration of what seems to me 
to lie at the root of the success of this Eng- 
lish movement may encourage some to at- 
tempt similar methods here. 

First, there must be an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the true nature of the prob- 
lem, Our experience has proved to us that 
while the working man is alienated from 
the church he is not alienated from Christ, 
when a real, living Christ is lifted up, and 
that though now he neglects ‘‘ the means of 
grace,’’ as ‘“‘grace” has often been pre- 
sented to him, he has no objection to ‘‘ the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ as Paul 
described it to the Corinthians, if he can 
‘*see’’ that grace in those who talk to him. 
These facts must be recognized. Confer- 
ences have been held from time to time 
in some of our larger English towns for the 
purpose of getting working men to give 
their reasons for not going tochurch, Some 
of them spoke out plainly, too plainly for 
some ears, but from what was said it be- 
came evident that with regard to our 
churches, rightly or wrongly, they are honey- 
combed with prejudice and saturated with 
suspicion. They charge us with putting, 
in the form of pew rents, heavy protective 
duties on the importation of God’s children 
into God’s house; they tell us that our pews 
are the private property—or ‘‘ preserves’’— 
of a religious club, and they are afraid to 
trespass; and they complain that we keep 
up social distinctions, that ‘the poor work- 
ing man is not wanted,” that “the church 
is the church of the capitalist and the em- 
ployer and that the working man is either 
ignored, snubbed or patronized.’”’ At the 
P.S. A. meeting God’s house is made as 
free as God’s light and God’s air and the 
‘*bum’”’ is as warmly welcomed as one whom 
Kingsley satirically calls ‘‘the brother—in 
Christ.’’ If there could be the faintest sus- 
picion of social distinctions we should ut- 
terly fail. A fence of barbed wire is harder 
to get over than a stone wall and much 
more exasperating. 

Moreover, we had to recognize that the 
class we would reach were not to be touched 
by any of our ordinary appeals, They have 
no sense of duty in the matter of attending 
religious worship, and it cannot be awak- 
ened by the usual methods. They have 
been accustomed to interpret the fact that 
‘*the Sabbath was made for man’’ as mean- 
ing that it is made for them, a kind of off- 
day on which they can loaf about and do as 
they like. On this matter the exhortation 
of the Christian minister is a voz, et pre- 
terea nihil; the most solemn appeals of the 
Bible have no authority for them, They 
will continue to ‘forsake the assembling 
of themselves together’ without the slight 
est regard to the warning in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and as for the mere ipse 
dizit of the church they simply laugh at it 
as so much blarney and balderdash, 

Having recognized frankly these factors 
in the problem with which we have to deal, 
the next thing is to get these men to attend 
a first meeting, and to attend in such num- 
bers that they won’t be ashamed to come 
again. When that is once accomplished the 
neck of the difficulty is broken. Having 
once taught them that they can spend one 
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‘pleasant Sunday afternoon’ inside a 
church, it only requires a little sanctified 
common sense to persuade them that they 
can spend any number. But how to get 
them to the first meeting—“ there’s the rub.”’ 
‘‘The victory that overcometh the world” 
is our faith, and understanding the greater 
‘‘ world” of the text to include the lesser 
‘¢ world’? that we wanted to capture we 
knew that we should do nothing without 
faith. But it had to be much bigger than 
that which serves for the ordinary stock in 
trade. We had heard of ‘‘ showers of bless- 
ing’’ attending similar movements in other 
places, but we should have made little 
headway if we had been content to ask for 
‘‘droppings’”’; we needed torrents and to 
get these we must open ‘the windows of 
heaven.”’ Our need was this: we were sur- 
rounded by about as rough and coarse an 
element as could be found amongst the 
wage-earning class inourcountry. We had 
a church into which we could put 1,200 
of these rough fellows if we could only 
get them. But what care they about our 
church or anything we had to tell them? 
If we could have offered them a dog fight, 
pigeon-flying or a comic concert with best 
tobacco gratis, we might have had a chance; 
but we wanted them for a simple religious 
service that we might talk to them about 
life and duty and Jesus Christ, the very 
themes that are ‘foolishness unto men.”’ 
We knew that before we could do anything 
we must believe in what seemed a'miracle. 
We had to believe that these rough fellows, 
many of whom had not seen the inside of a 
church for twenty, thirty or forty years (ex- 
cept, perhaps, to be married) would all at 
once begin to crowd into it and would stop 
there, would come week after week with 
unfailing regularity, and would show them- 
selves quite as eager to come as we were to 
have them. We started a week of prayer 
meetings, noon and night, to ask that these 
mountains might be removed, and at the 
end of the week we got what we needed. 
The church was crowded on the next Sun- 
day and has been ever since. 

We had overcome the first and greatest 
difficulty. If I may borrow an illustration 
from an institution in the Western States, 
we had “held up our train,’ it only re- 
mained to ‘“‘secure the booty.’? Probably 
many come to the first meeting out of curi- 
osity, but surely the resources of Christian- 
ity ought to be sufficient to retain the in- 
terest that has been awakened. How we 
succeeded in this I must indicate in a few 
words, (1) We learned the lesson of sop’s 
fable and did not ask the crane to eat out 
of our soup plates, and, while retaining to 
the full the devotional and religious char- 
acter of the meeting, we made it thoroughly 
free and unconventional. (2) We were scru- 
pulously careful that there could be no 
suspicion of sectarian or mercenary motive. 
(3) We insured an entire absence of the 
official element. The minister, if present, 
is one of a crowd of brothers, and if elected 
president, he is the president of a republic, 
not a Pope of Rome. As we look back upon 
our wonderful experiences in this P. S. &. 
movement, an incident in the life of our 
Lord is often recalled. Many a time in the 
past we have said with the disciples, ‘‘ Mas 
ter, we have toiled all the night and taken 
nthing,”’ but he said unto us, ‘* Launch 
out into the deep and let down your nets 
tor a draught.’’ We have taken him at his 
word, and now we ‘‘are not able to draw 
for the multitude of fish.” 
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PASTOR NAUMANN. 


BY REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 








Friedrich Naumann, pastor at Frankfort- 
on-the Main, is as yet unknown to the ma- 
jority of readers on this side of the Atlantic, 
but in Germany ‘he has become quite fa- 
mous because of the prominent part he 
plays in a movement inaugurated three 
years ago. That movement is both spcial 
and religious in its endeavor. It seeks to 
solve the working class problem in all its 
phases by urging the churches to enter 
upon a new epoch of social service. Its 
distinctive belief is that only by the medi- 
cine of the doctrines delivered to the saints 
can the diseases of the world be healed, and 
its dominating desire is so to fill organized 
Christianity with the spirit of Jesus Christ 
that all the churches will speak as he spoke 
and act as he acted. 

Pastor Naumann is well equipped for the 
leadership of a new crusade. Endowed 
with many and varied natural gifts, he has 
carefully cultivated his intellect for years 
until now he can speak with precision and 
adequate knowledge on the great questions 
of the day. Above all he has that passion 
for righteousness and justice out of which 
great movements spring. Recently he pub- 
lished a striking book in answer to the 
question, ‘What is Christian socialism?” 
Everybody is reading it in Germany, ané 
already it has kindled a fire in many gener- 
ous hearts which promises to burn up self- 
ishness and stimulate the sense of brotherly 
interest in the poor and oppressed. It 
appeals with singular and persuasive power 
to young men to put themselves frankly on 
the side of the people. “Jesus Christ 
placed himself side by side with the hum- 
blest of his brethren.’ A new ideal has 
entered the hearts and minds of students 
and young ministers, urging them to come 
down from the barren hights of speculation 
to the plains of service where helpful hands 
and eager feet can hasten the progress of 
the kingdom of God. It is evident that a 
new era has dawned for the churches in 
Germany. 

Pastor Naumann’s hope for reform lies in 
a return to the spirit and methods of Jesus 
Christ. He believes that it is part of the 
secret of Christ’s eternal youth that he is 
to each age a fresh discovery. ‘‘He was 
new when Luther discovered him; he will 
be new when our people turn to him once 
more. We shall plunge into the sayings of 
the gospels as men plunge their hands into 
treasure heaps. People will cease to care 
for what the councils and the fathers said; 
they will be restless and eager, yearning to 
see him with their eyes as the gospels alone 
can show him. We shall strive to under- 
stand his life as if he and we were contem- 
poraries.’’ The heart of humanity will only 
be satisfied with the manifestation of the 
life of Christ in the activity of the churches, 
As he cured suffering by miracles and alms, 
so they must cure suffering by the Chris- 
tianity of social service. The end is the 
same, although the means employed may 
be different. In union and co-operation 
with Christ the key can be found to open 
the most perplexing problems which con- 
front us in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. Every man called to the 
office of the ministry should live for his 
congregation—for the artisans, for the serv- 
ant girls, for the men and women crippled 
by the poverty of old age, even as Christ 
lived for the fishermen of Galilee and for 
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the multitudes on whom the burdens of ex- 
cessive taxation pressed heavy and sore. 
The darkness may now be dense, but light 
is dawning. The still sad music of human- 
ity is changing into the first notes of the 
jubilant anthem which will hail the coming 
of the Christ to his throne and*kingdom. 

In this message of cheer and inspiration 
Pastor Naumann speaks to the very heart 
of his generation. The working meu of his 
town have rallied around him with passion- 
ate enthusiasm. Thinkers alienated from 
the churches by the proclamation of a gos- 
pel which confines itself to a future world 
and directions how to get there welcome 
with delight the new application of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to the social mis- 
eries and burdens which make this world 
a hell to the sons and daughters of toil, 
Visions of the descending Jerusalem make 
sad lives glad and hold out the blessed pros- 
pect of a time when the wilderness shall 
blossom like a rose. The new movement 
carries with it the promise and potency of 
a new era, Just as when spring comes, 
and when a new life is bursting from every 
tree, the old and withered leaves drop off 
of themselves, so the new life of the fresh 
vision of the Christ as the friend and helper 
of humanity seems to be stripping away 
from the evangelical churches of Germany 
the old and withered speculations which so 
long restrained the exercise of her activity. 
A revival of practical Christianity is hoped 
for in the land of Luther as the outcome of 
Pastor Naumann’s remarkable movement. 


OHEAP FOREIGN LABOR—IS IT 
TO BE FEARED? 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN, 








The public has been informed recently 
through official channels that the tide 
of immigration, which was almost wholly 
stopped during the worst of the hard times, 
has begun to set this way once more, so that 
the figures for 1895 and the corresponding 
weeks of 1894 show a decided gain for this 
year. In connection with this addition to 
our laboring population there are pertinent 
facts to be found in the recent report of 
the Massachusetts Commission on the Un- 
employed which have not been in print out- 
side of the report. The chief factors in un- 
employment in the leading occupations, ac- 
cording to the report of the commission, 
were new machinery and the arrival in this 
country 6f competing workers from abroad. 
In one line of occupations the foreigners 
who largely held the field were the Irish, 
English, French Canadians, Germans and 
Russian Jews; in another it was the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, Germans and Swedes; 
in another the French Canadians, Italians, 
Armenians, Russian or Polish Jews; in an- 
other the English, Irish, Scotch, French Ca- 
nadians, Portuguese, Germans, Armenians 
and Jews; in another the Swedes, Danes, 
Germans and Englishmen. 

Side by side with this displacement of 
American workers by those from abroad 
has been the displacement by new machin- 
ery, and the competition of machines seems 
to be as keen as that by human workers, 
who must have the food, clothing and shel- 
ter which the machines have no need of, 
provided they can have their coal, water 
and oil. It is evident, from the industrial 
view, that the immigrants stand on about 
the same footing as the machinery. They 
are each a cheaper grade of worker than 
the original stock of immigrants, and each 
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is open to the same charge of {throwing oth- 
ers out of work, and each is entitled to the 
same verdict in its defense that by its labor 
the cost of, production of goods is made 
cheaper and thereby the thousands of con- 
sumers are able to supply their needs of 
clething and shelter at lower prices than 
would be possible were it not for this lower 
priced means of production. 

Now, the process of cheapening produc 
tion by immigration of men and women 
who will work for less than former opera- 
tives and workmen, and by the invention 
of new machines which can outdo the old 
ones, has been going on for the last gener- 
ation and the country has had abundant op- 
portunity for studying the results, One of 
the facts which may well: be remembered is 
that though there has been in progress a 
constant displacement of the lower grades 
of labor by the immigration of those who 
would take stil] lower wages, and though 
many thousands have been thrown out of 
their situations by machinery, yet those 
who were thrown out have not become pub- 
lic charges to any appreciable extent. That 
is the fact regarding the workers who have 
been crowded out, that they have found 
other places and that there has been no con- 
tinued suffering on their part. The devel- 
opment of new lines of employment, or the 
enlargement of old ones, has speedily ab- 
sorbed those who may have thought at first 
that there was no work to which they could 
turao. 

The next pertinent fact is that the stand- 
ard of living of the laboring people has 
constantly advanced right in the face of this 
successful competition of new immigrants 
for the places of those who held them. 
Very likely the price per unit of production 
has been reduced. It may cost less per 
yari or per pound than formerly to make 
some leading products, but the proportion 
of total product which the laborer secures 
is constantly rising and the comforts of the 
workers, such as shorter hours, more favor- 
able conditions of work and more comfort- 
able homes, show how the introduction of 
cheap workers, including men and ma- 
chinery, has really enabled the product to 
be placed upon the market upon terms more 
favorable to the buyers of scanty means. 

These truths, now that the business 
situation is improving, will be more likely 
to secure recognition than during the hard 
times, when the competition of cheap labor 
seemed to have taken so much bread right 
out of the mouths of wife and children. 
These pertinent facts will be very sure to 
prevent the prejudice against immigration 
from rising high in this part of the country 
where there is so large a proportion of 
immigrant population. The Immigration 
Restriction League, which represents the 
active sentiment in the Eastern States 
against the present system of admitting 
immigrants, is not disposed to draw the 
lines very strictly, for it declares in so many 
words: ‘‘ The league does not advocate the 
exclusion of any person whose character 
and standards fit them to become citizens.”’ 

Let us see, now, what the character and 


_ standards of some of them are. It was on 


the last Memorial Day that one of the for- 
eign quarters in New York contained a 
block which fairly blossomed with Ameri- 
can flags, while the residential quarter with 
an American population had none at all. 
On the day before Memorial Day a veteran 
gave an address in Boston in a public school 
where nearly every chid was of foreign 
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birth, most of them being Jews. When his 
speech was ended the children .gave him 
their warm praise—‘' We like your speech 
because it was so patriotic.”’ There was a 
strong devotion to country. No better 
standard could be applied. Nor is there 
any question that many of the foreigners 
are able and willing to work. It is their 
very capacity to work which makes our 
people of longer residence this side of the 
water fear their competition. But our his- 
tory for the last generation proves that the 
process of displacement and readjustment 
is going on all the time, and that, however 
painful it may be at the time to those who 
are displaced, it tends for their own eleva- 
tion and for the health and comfort of the 
entire community. 

So, as returning prosperity brings back 
to our shores increasing numbers of work- 
ers from the other side, let us look back a 
few years, observe the course of events and 
not be frightened out of our sympathy and 
charity for other people, but take a more 
comforting, more true and broader, as well 
as more selfish, view, and let them come, 
feeling sure we can assimilate them and 
that they are glad to become American citi- 
zens, 





OONOERNING LEANNESS IN ONE'S 
MINISTRY. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





There is a ministerial experience which is 
irreverently described as ‘' filling the pond.”’ 
The vacation season returns. How may it 
be most effectively used to renew our min- 
isterial resources, to fill the pond? The 
clerical profession is an exhausting one. 
Where once the well was deep it may pain- 
fully come to pass that working the pump 
handle brings wind and not water. The 
well is overdrawn; not the sea, but the 
pond, We tend to become dry. One may 
be full and dry. Usually, dryness is an un- 
mistakable symptom of emptiness, leanness 
of mind, leanness of soul. How our people 
become aware of it, despite all quotations 
and arid vivacities! How, at times of 
painful iJlumination, we guess it! As the 
vacation now draws near many a good man 
is crying in distress: ‘*My leanness! My 
leanness!’’ An intelligent use of the vaca- 
tion weeks may fill the pond. It is deplor- 
able when, as sometimes happens, the lean 
minister returns lean. The following sug- 
gestions may be helpful to some man. 

For one thing, at the end of another year 
we are mentally impoverished. In no pro 
fession, not even of journalism, do men 
produce as much as in a faithful ministry. 
We need a stock of new thoughts or re- 
newed thoughts, a series of new pictures, a 
rekindling of imagination, renewed powers 
of vision, of truth and life. 1 doubt whether 
anything will compare in value for this pur- 
pose with a pericd of travel, and especially 
foreign travel. It is well to be transferred 
away, clear out of the circuit of church and 
parish questions, town and city interests 
and American problems, to the questions of 
church and city and nation and the vations 
across the ocean. It is most stimulating to 
look upon America from across the sea, In 
his remarkable sermon on The Sea, Dr. 
Leonard Swain, tbat preacher of magic gift, 
described how, in a storm, the waters of the 
ocean are lifted and tossed and torn into 
spray and mingled witb the air till the at- 
mosphere is all interfused and wasbed clean 
by the purifying flood, and sent on a new 
mission of life and hea!th to alllands. This 
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may be applied as a suggestion of the re- 
newal of the mind, its revitalizing and re- 
vivifying in the great agitations of new 
currents of ideas, in the surroundings of 
sceneries, new, strange, suggestive—from 
Naples and Capri to Venice and Chamounix 
and the Rhine, and Hoorn by the Zuyder 
Zee, and the classic quadrangles of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the lakes and mountains 
of Lancashire and Westmoreland. 

If one cannot travel abroad he can travel 
at home, at least to the lakes, the moun- 
tains, the sea, or to some quiet country 
town. Here he may read and meditate and 
talk with his friend, and see visions and 
dream the dreams of a new apocalypse. 
Nature waits to take him back upon her 
knees and renew all the springs of his life, 
in heart and brain and feeling and fancy, till 
the parched ground becomes once more a 
pool and the thirsty land springs of water. 

These intellectual impulses are external 
influences. They renew the intellectual re- 
sources. Thereisa more serious and deeper 
need than to become renewed in mind. One 
may have a full mind and ljeanness of soul. 
We exhaust with continual drain our spir- 
itual resources until they need a special, 
critical and great revival, We become spir- 
itually impoverished. We lose unction, the 
gift whereby we can touch and be touched. 
The vacation offers an opportunity to renew 
our hidden life, and thus to have the soul 
filled anew with God. At leisure one may 
commune now with his own heart*without 
the encroachment upon the secret hour even 
of his Father’s business. How many of us 
have allowed the hour of daily devotion to 
be pressed upon by professional duties, the 
Father’s business, because we could not 
seem to escape the calls! How can one give 
so much to one’s own soul as it needs, as if 
its needs were all, with the sermons, and 
work of the study, the ever enlarging labors 
outside the study? Not that it is impossi- 
ble. Nove of us would admit this. Only it 
is so difficult. Now one may have every 
other blessing of vacation, rest and recrea- 
tion and renewal of body and mind with re- 
newal of soul. He may commune with God 
in quiet. He may become acquainted anew 
with his Bible as a book of devotion. It 
may be his Greek Testament will then be to 
him once more a living Christ. He may 
reread once more his Imitation of Christ, 
The Christian Year, his Faber’s or Bonar’s 
hymns, And he may have the blessed ex- 
perience of the descent anew, like rain 
upon the mountains, of the Holy Spirit, till 
he is conscious of the divine unction, that 
once more he can touch and be touched. 
Then he may realize afresb, in his tent, on 
the mountain or by tbe sea, that the supreme 
experience of spiritual renewal is only found 
in secret devotion and never more needful 
than in these exacting times. [le has had 
a lifetime conviction concerning prayer. 
He knew that a fruitful ministry will bea 
praying ministry, more than this a prayer- 
ful ministry; that for this one must .give 
himself to prayer. But in his renewal he 
asks himself, What is it to give myself to 
piayer? Dol know by experience? I have 
intended it. I have hoped so. But do 1? 
Dol? Can I reach a higher attainment in 
this, permitted as 1 am to pray to the father 
as Jesus prayed and in his name? Can I 
accomplish more as a devout minister? And 
God meets him there and fills bim as he 
makes the sacred resolve. What an experi- 
ence it would be for many of us who go out 
empty if we may thus return full! 
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THE LAOK OF DENOMINATIONAL 
OOMITY IN THE WEST. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMB. 


While so much is being written and done in 
the East about comity and church union, it 
may vot be amiss to tell the story of the way 
our hearts are pained constantly by the utter 
lack of the spirit of comity on the part of 
some sister denominations in the West. This 
letter will deal with only one of them. It 
has been the constant effort of the officers of 
our Congregational City Missionary Society 
in St. Louis to find the needy districts, start 
churches and keep off the ground that might 
be regarded as belonging to others. We may 
have made some mistakes in these matters, 
but they have been unintentional. No case 
can be cited where we have planted a church 
beside a Presbyterian organization, but our 
sister denomination seems inclined to bank 
on our judgment and follows us about with 
persistency. When the mission which is now 
the Hope Church was only a Sunday school 
and prayer meeting, a Presbyterian minister, 
without consultation with us, got into the 
good graces of the people on the field and was 
engaged by them to preach—this after the 
mission had always been Congregational. 
When the time came to talk of a church he 
boldly tried to make it Presbyterian, and 
when the people voted it Congregational of 
their own accord he boasted openly that there 
should be a Presbyterian church there. Sure 
enough, in a few weeks we found one organ- 
ized, and recognized by presbytery, close be- 
side us. Dr. Stimson and the writer of this 
spent an hour with one of the leading Presby- 
terian pastors, chairman of the committee on 
that field, pleading with him to observe the 
ordinary rules of Christian comity. He was 
very pleasant, admitted that things were not 
exactly as they ought to be, but fell back on 
that “ petition to presbytery’’ which he was 
aware had been worked up by the aforesaid 
minister by means of false promises. From 
then till now our Hope Church has been ham- 
pered and rendered feeble in its work by this 
rival church. 

When our Maplewood Church was started, 
and some of its members, in a spirit of love 
for souls, went to a churchless neighborhood 
three-quarters of a mile away and began a 
purely mission work among a neglected class, 
the Presbyterian missionary spirit suddenly 
developed and they rented a house almost be- 
side ours and started a rival school. They 
were asked if they were there to stay, and re- 
plied they were. As there was not room for 
two, and they could do the work, we with- 
drew and closed our school. They shortly 
after closed theirs, opening it again later. The 
Maplewood Church is in a fine suburban 
neighborhood, and people of all denomina- 
tions have united heartily in it. By dint of 
heavy giving and help from the City Mission- 
ary Society and other friends, a beautiful 
building has been erected, on which there is 
a debt. It is only by careful fostering that 
this church has been housed, and it would 
under any circumstances be a missionary 
church for some years to come. On the day 
that they occupied their house for the first 
time the Presbyterians began a Sunday school 
only a few blocks away, their missionary 
came out to take charge of it, and they scoured 
the neighborhood for signatures to a petition 
to presbytery to organize a church, and are 
circulating hterature and doing all in their 
power to take as much as possible of the 
strepgth that by prior occupancy belongs to 
us. The result will be two struggling churches 
where there is at present only need of one, 
and it means an absolute waste of missionary 
fands by two home missionary societies that 
are both heavily in debt. 

The idea of comity is grand, and Congrega- 
tionalists have always been ready to practice 
1". Hundreds of churches and thousands of 
members in other hands in all this region at- 
test the desire of our people for the kingdom 
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of Christ first, and Congregationalism second. 
But we cgrtainly will be selling our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage if we suppose that 
by abandoning Congregational principles and 
methods we are going to bring in the millen- 
nium in a union of churches where all selfish- 
ness shall be left out. The day has not yet 
come when we can safely do that. When we 
start a church in which all Christians can 
unite, and make it as undenominational as pos- 
sible, claiming only the liberty with which 
Christ has made us free, and another denow- 
ination comes in beside us and plants a 
church that is made strongly sectarian, we 
certainly are not blameworthy if we stand 
our ground and try to do what Professor Har- 
ris at Yale advised us to do, ‘“‘ Preach the best 
gospel and live the best life.” 

We expect crowding in the wealthier resi- 
dence neighborhoods. When we bought the lot 
for what is now the thriving Central Church 
there was not another church within half a 
mile in any direction; before we could get 
the chapel built there were two other churches 
on the same block. Now there are eight or 
ten churches within pistol shot, and more to 
follow. This seems an inevitable part of the 
growth of a great city, and we are consoled 
by the thought that where they are so 
grouped we usually find the best filled 
churches and those most active in all lines, 
But why there should be such jealousy about 
mission fields, and such a desire to share 
with us what can only be outlay and hard 
work with small results for many years to 
come, is a mystery to us. All through this 
State are fields where now are five and eight 
and ten churches in little villages that might 
support well one, and when we study the 
history we find that the Congregational 
church was the first on the ground, and did 
well until other denominations persisted in 
crowding in beside them. We have buried 
scores of churches where this has been the 
case, and probably a few more will have to 
go. The denominations about us are afraid 
of anything that does not bear their stamp 
and speak their shibboleth. They are afraid 
of the Y. P. S. C. E., because it is teaching by 
its practice that we Christians are all one, and 
there is a little danger, or seems to be, that 
the children may not be as sectarian as their 
parents. This is the secret of the attempt at 
denominational societies instead of one grand 
union society that stands for Christ. It 
would be a terrible blow to many Christians 
if the Saviour’s prayer in John 17 should be 
answered, and all his disciples should be one. 

——— 
OANADIAN EOOLESIASTIOAL AND 
ETHIOAL PROGRESS. 


BY REV. J. P. GERRIE, TORONTO, 





The annual meetings of the different de- 
nominations of the Dominion are now over, 
Never, perhaps, did public questions come so 
prominently to the front as they did at these 
recent gatherings. There were special reasons 
forthis. History in Canada, just now, is being 
written with a good deal of speed. The ques- 
tion of prohibition was submitted to a popular 
vote by four provincial legislatures in order 
to obtain an expression of opinion from the 
electorate in reference to the matter. In every 
Province where the question was voted upon 
great majorities were recorded in favor of 
prohibition. The only difficulty in the way of 
these Provinces enacting legislation in accord 
with the evident will of the people is now a 
constitutional one. Sir Oliver Mowat’s gov- 
ernment of Ontario has carried the matter to 
the Privy Council in London, by whose de- 
cision the different Provinces will be guided 
in the matter of legislation. Three years ago 
the Dominion Government appointed a com- 
mission of five members to ascertain whether 
or not prohibition would be practicable. This 
commission gathered a great deal of informa- 
tion, not only in Canada but also in the United 
States, the result of which is the twofold report 
just submitted to Parliament. The majority 
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report, signed by four members, pronounces 
against prohibition, and the minority report, 
signed by one member, declares in favor of 
such a measure. It is needless to say that the 
resolutions of the different denominations 
were most emphatically in sympathy with the 
minority report. 

Sunday observance was particularly promi- 
nent in the discussions of some of the gather- 
ings, where vigorous protests were made against 
Sunday street cars, radial railways, Saturday 
excursions, late shopping on Saturday night, 
Sunday bicycling, temperance meetings on 
Sundays with a veneer of religion, military 
and society parades, and ethical discussions. 
The above protests were all given with a great 
deal of emphasis on the floor of the Presby- 
terian Assembly. Thankfulness, however, 
was very generally manifest for the quiet and, 
on the whole, well-observed Canadian Sun- 
day. Many of the towns and cities do not even 
run street cars on Sunday. This fact is most 
noticeable in Toronto, the capital of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and the second largest city in 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The question of supreme interest discussed 
at these annual meetings was the Manitoba 
school situation, now so widely known. Con- 
gregational Union, Baptist Convention, Pres- 
byterian Assembly and Methodist Conferences 
were one in protesting against any interference 
by the Dominion Government with the edu- 
cational affairs of the Province of Manitoba. 
The resolutions were, of course, differently 
worded, some being very emphatic, others 
more conciliatory, but all clearly expressive 
of the opinion that Manitoba should be left 
alone and the principle of provincial rights 
acknowledged in connection with school mat- 
ters. 

The annual addresses from the different 
chairs were based on very similar topics, and 
no doubt were suggestive of the tendency of 
thought in Canada. That of Mr. J. 8S. Bu- 
chan, president of the Baptist Convention, 
on The Outlook and Our Duty and Responsi- 
bility in Connection with It, declared that if 
there were no bettering of social conditions 
by reason of the increase of knowledge some . 
kindly comet should be hailed that would 
sweep the whole affair away. The remedy 
the speaker believed te be the regeneration 
of the spiritual life of the people. The ad- 
dress by Rev. J. R. Black, chairman of the 
Congregational Union, on A Forward Move- 
ment, urged as needful for this a passion for 
humanity, the continued presence of the Holy 
Spirit, larger giving and a better knowledge 
of the Bible. In an age of progress the chair- 
man felt that the church must take the lead, 
and no churches were so free and untram- 
meled for this as those of the Congregational 
name. The sermon by the retiring moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was based on the text “‘ Go forward.” 
The preacher was the great missionary to For- 
mosa, Rev. G. L. Mackay, D. D., who, after 
describing the characteristics of the age as 
seen in research and investigation, doubt and 
speculation, rush and worldliness, proceeded 
to deal with the varied questions, social and 
industrial, municipal ,and political, mission- 
ary and religious, toward which the church 
must direct her attention. There being no 
general meetings this year of the Methodist 
and Anglican denominations, no outline can 
be given of definite and representative ad- 
dresses. 

In the various gatherings few subjects of a 
distinctive character were up for discussion. 
The Congregational Union gave special 
prominence to social questions. One reason 
for this, doubtless, was the presence of Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., whose reputa- 
tion naturally turned thought in that di- 
rection. The Presbyterian Assembly alone 
seems to have dealt with Chinese emigration, 
in the adoption of a report, in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, asking that present dis- 
criminatory legislation be removed, and if 
any restrictions are found necessary that 
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these be made by a proper treaty with China. constructive to come in the last half of the cal Seminary, says: ‘To say to the students 
The Anglicans discussed the subject of reli- course. of Union, You shall not remain in that insti- 
gious instruction in the public schools, and Dr. Benjamin Wisner Bacon of Oswego, tution, is imposing on our own children a 
also the right of granting other denominations N.Y., is the representative at the school of condition which we do not require of those 
like privileges to those which the Roman the higher criticism. A flutter of pleasant outside our church. Would any presbytery 
Catholic Church enjoys. In both the Presby- memories was raised when he was introduced refuse to examine a student from Andover or 
terian and Methodist Churches are marked as “the great-grandson of Daniel Bacon who Drew Seminary who applied for license just 
signs of a growing democracy. In the latter founded Tallmadge, O., the grandson of Leon- because he came from those institutions? . . . 
church are evidences of this in the pastoral ard Bacon and the son of Leonard Woolsey Further, we are constantly settling over prom- 
term which may now be extended to five in- Bacon, a man who has rendered an illustrious inent churches ministers who have been pas- 
stead of three years, and in the calls thatare name still more illustrious.” His lectures tors in Methodist, Baptist or Congregational 
given to pastors and the refusals to accept prove that he is ‘not content to be known churches. And now the assembly sets a 
others than those called. One of the London because his fathers were.’’ He has soughtto double guard at the front door, while the back 
congregations has gained a decided triumph take his hearers into the life of the Hebrew door is left wide open. This is guarding the 
over the conference in this respect. The Pres- nation and let them see for themselves the church with a vengeance.” But what does he 
byterian Assembly had its attention directed Hebrew Scriptures as they grew out of the mean when he adds: “Let Union Seminary 
to several synods which have elected laymen religious life of the people. His conclusions maintain that she is Presbyterian, as she al- 
as presiding officers, and gave considerable are in harmony with present scholarship, but ways has been. Let no forces drag her from 
time to the discussion of this matter. Both at variance with current ideas as to the origin that anchorage. There are those who advo- 
the Congregationalists and the Baptists have of the Bible. His teachings are received with cate that she be made an undenominational 
already decided the question. Yearsago the more caution than those of the other instruct- seminary. Whether such a seminary be de- 
former elected a layman as chairman of the ors, and yet the majority of the school believe sirable or not, Andover sufficiently meets that 
union and at the recent meetings named Mr. he is following the line of thought which is to demand.’’ When did Andover become unde- 
Seth P. Leet of Montreal for the office. The win. nominational ? 
late president of the Baptist Convention was Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s three lectures were We have known of Theodore Roosevelt as a 
a layman. Altogether the year’s gatherings on the relations of heredity and environment bear-killer, desperado-squelcher, civil service 
have been marked with earnestness of pur- to the religious life. He showed with a good reformer, saloon-closer and law-enforcer, but 
pose, and no doubt great good will be the re- deal of force that all the facts which can be not until reading his attack on Benjamin 
sult of the meetings. substantiated concerning heredity and en- Kidd’s Social Evolution, published in the 
— vironment do not raise a doubt as to the free- July North American Review, did his unusual 
dom of the will, and that the environment of ability as a controversialist and thinker 
THE THEOLOGIANS AT OLEVELAND. the Holy Spirit and the new birth in Christ dawn on us. He says: ‘Mr. Kidd’s defini- 
BY REV. ELWELL 0. MEAD. are able toovercome all harmful environments tions of ‘supra-natural’ and ‘ultra-rational’ 
aes and inherited evil tendencies. sanctions, the definitions upon which he in- 
Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South Sists so strongly and at such length, would 
Church, Boston, gave three lectures on the apply quite as well to every crazy superstition 
Christ of Today, which were cumulative in ar- Of the most brutal savage as to the teachings 
gument and interest. He found ready assent of the New Testament. The trouble with his 
to the statements that the gains in current argument is that, when he insists upon the 
religious thought are an apprehension of importance of this ultra-rational sanction, 
Christ’s representative value manward, his defining it as loosely as he does, he insists 
representative value Godward, and the inter- upon too much, He apparently denies that 
pretation of the final meaning of nature men can come to a certain state at which it 
ers including such men as Fairbairn, Bacon, ‘rough him, and that the great defect of pres- wilt be rational for them to Go right even to 
Bradford, Gordon and Strong. The school is °®¢ religious thought is an overdone principle their own hurt. It is perfectly possible to 
held in the chapel of Adelbert College, West- °f identity. His argument for the deity of build up a civilization which, by its sur- 
Christ from the law of identity and the law roundings and by its inheritances, working 
of difference is original, unique and inspiring, through long ages, shall make the bulk of the 
and will probably call forth much discussion. men and women develop such characteristics 
These two men, Drs. Bradford and Gordon, of unselfishness, as well as of wisdom, that it 
seem to be so thoroughly pastors that they will be the rational thing for them as individ- 
not only give intellectual stimulus butashep- uals to act in accordance with the highest dic- 
herd’s sympathy to the pastorless pastors who tates of honor and courage and morality.” 





The first Summer School of Theology in 
America began July 8, exactly twenty-three 
years after the first conspicuous summer school 
in ‘America was opened by Agassiz at Peni- 
kese. That wag to study the works of the 
Creator in material forms—this to study the 
mind of the Creator as revealed through the 
mind of man. President Thwing has rendered 
a ‘distinct service to religious thought in 
America by calling together a body of think- 


ernjjReserve University, near the outskirts 
of the city, close by Lake Erie, on the border of 
Wade Park and inaspacious campus. Thus all 
the advantages of the city are gained without 
any of its discomforts. The educational en- 
vironment and atmosphere, too, give one 
freedom to take long breaths. The various 


denominations represented among the in- gather for fellowship as well as instruction. ABROAD. 

structors also bespeak the breadth of Presi- a What Does Tory or Conservative Rule in 
dent Thwing and the institution over which Great Britain Mean? A. E. Fletcher is very 
he presides. , Cleveland’s central location OURRENT THOUGHT. pessimistic in The New Age: ‘It means the 
brings men from North, South, East and AT HOME. toleration of the ‘unspeakable Turk’ and 


West. Thirteen States and two Canadian The Pilot calls attention to the vice and probably the continuance of the Armenian 
Provinces are represented. There have been blasphemy which the University of Lille, horrors. It means the support of the Central 
in all 125 ‘attendants, with an average at each France, tolerates in the official organ of the European alliance and the consequent alien- 
session of fifty. This isan excellent beginning, university, and that, too,in an edition printed ation of Russia and France, the two Powers 
and President Thwing is happy over the suc- but two days before the university inaugu- with which, above all others, we ought to be 
cess of his venture. rated some new buildings, at which inaugura- on friendly terms. It means also the perpet- 
By common consent Principal Fairbairn of tion delegates of Cornell, Toronto, Oxford, uation of the ruinous forward policy in India, 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng., is the central Edinburgh, Glasgow and London were pres- which, if persisted in, must sooner or later 
figure of interest. There are few men who ent. Happening in at The Pilot office last land the Indian empire in bankruptcy. At 
combine so perfectly the elements of profound week we saw the evidence justifying the cor- home it means the abandonment of disestab- 
scholarship and popular oratory. Those who respondent of The Pilot in saying that ‘such lishment, the ruin of the hopes of the temper- 
have heard him before say they have never scurrilous blasphemy would be tolerated in ance party, the reopening of the religious ed- 
heard him speak so well. Certain it is that no Christian country. It is impossible even ucation question, the supremacy of the party 
something seems to inspire him. Perhaps it to imagine that outside hell such thoughts of privilege, the postponement of land reform 
is the enthusiasm with which his democratic could enter the mind of man.’”’ France seems and registration reform.” 
bearing is received, for he puts himself on a to be rotten through and through, thanks to The Japan Mail says the recent war seems 
friendly footing with all, which is heartily a combination of tyranny, ecclesiastical and likely to inaugurate a fresh epoch of Japan- 
appreciated. A man who can summarize the political, which drove her into rebellion ese literature; it believes that the Japanese 
entire philosophy of Spinoza or Herbert against kings and popes and yet never led Bible seems destined to play an important 
Spencer, making it very clear to all his hearers, her to God. And so today, as The Pilot part in any such future development, and 
and then puncture it in a single sentence, and says: “By fostering infidelity and immorality it calls for a scholarly revision. 
do this in the same lecture in which he dis- among the young men who are intended to _ _——— 
poses of a half-dozen other philosophies has be the future rulers of the land the French In the court of criticism too many assume 
a right to the hearty homage which he re- Government is graduating a new corps of that the one thing a Bible writer could not tell 
ceives from all. His thinking is wonderfully Mirabeaus, Dantons and ‘Egalites,’ to aid is the truth, and the one thing hw tries to do is 
clear without being cold, evidently because it with their intellectual force the host of sans- to deceive. While the writer is assumed to be 
is the product not merely of his intellect but of culottes who are almost ready fora new Reign mistaken or a fraud, the critic poses as the 
his whole being. His nine lectures havetreated of Terror. God help France and save her apostle of truth and demands to be taken on 
of God in religion, theology and philosophy, from the men who are leading her to destruc- his own bond. 


of agnosticism, pantheism and pessimism, of tion!” The River Rhine, it is well-known 
the conception of the Godhead and the Ox- Rev. George S. Mott, D.D., discussing the Ser ten sae npangee, what otoed divine 
ford movement. Thus far his work has been future relations of the presbyteries and gen- Shall henceforth wash the River Rhine? 


destructive with strong foregleams of the eral assemblies to students in Union Theologi- — Rev. O. P. Gifford. 
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FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK. 


The Black River and St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion of New York is composed of thirty-six 
churches in the counties of Franklin and 
Lewis, lying on the north and northwest 
borders of the Adirondack wilderness, and 
of Jefferson aud St. Lawrence counties, which 
stretch along the shores of Lake Ontario and 
the great St. Lawrence River. It is a some- 
what sparsely settled region, where winters 
come early and stay late. No large cities are 
found in it, although Watertown is a bustling 
center for a large country, Ogdensburg has 
valuable commercial advantages and Clayton 
stands at the gateway to the Thousand Islands. 
In each of these strategic points we have 
young and flourishing enterprises. It is a 
region where Finney began his labors. The 
people in general are of a sturdy, intelligent 
character, devoted largely to farming, support- 
ing well the institutions of education and 
religion The Universalists havea stronghold 
in Canton University, and the State supports 
generously a Normal School at Potsdam. 

Some of the churches in this association 
were established early in the century when 
there was a wave of immigration to the whole 
of New York from New England. The church 
at Champion dates to 1801, those at Rodman 
and Madrid to 1805, Winthrop to 1807, Car- 
thage, Hopkinton and Rutland to 1808. How 
many other churches were established here 
during the first decade of the century and per- 
ished or Presbyterianized it would be hard to 
tell, but there are signs that the number was 
considerable. There certainly was a Congre- 
gational church at Ogdensburg very early 
which is not now upon our lists, the present 
organization being quite recent in origin. 
Only two churches survive which were formed 
during the second decade, nine were formed 
in the third, and four bear the dates of 1833, 
1834 and 1836. Just one-half the present num- 
ber were organized before 1830 and several of 
the rest are very new. Questions are sug- 
gest« d as to the apparently small increase dur- 
ing recent years, but it should be remembered 
that the region is one side the main lines of 
emigration, that it has no great manufacturing 
centers and that much of its young life has 
drained away.to the cities and the West. 
From 1868 to 1880 no church now existing 
in the association was formed. The State 
H. M. S. shows its effectiveness in younger 
plants, in fellowship meetings, in successfully 
providing vacant fields with good men. New 
and attractive railroad lines are opening every- 
thing to the summer traveler as wail as to the 
merchant and the capitalist. Without doubt 
this part of New York will be of increasing 
importance in coming years. 

At the present time the association is in 
excellent condition, nearly every church be- 
ing provided with a pastor and a large num- 
ber of the workers being young and full of 
courage and hope. In fact, one-half of the 
thirty pastors have been ordained within five 
years. Revivals have blessed many fields. 
At the recent meeting of the association two 
hundred accessions were reported. The church 
at Clayton was established only five years ago 
and eujoyed the pastoral care of Rev. H. E. 
Gurney. Its present pastor, Rev. G. A. Shaw, 
ordained 1894, was assisted in special meet- 
ings during the months of February and 
March, and received twenty-eight by confes- 
sion and eighteen by ietter. Rev. R. E. An- 
drew, late of Buffalo, has taken the churches 
at Brandon and Bangor and gathered twenty- 
nine on confession within a few months. 
Rev. J. F. Forsythe, a student under Mr. 
Moody, whe bas only recently entered the 
ministry, has received twenty-two to the 
Mannsville Church. Among our youngest 
plants is Watertown, where Rev. S, G. Heck- 
man is pastor, beginning his ministry last 
November and being ordained a month later. 
He isa Yale graduate and has entered with 
success upon his charge, which is among the 
most important in northern New York. | 

But not all the good work is done by young 
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men. It is pleasant to note a seventeen years’ 
pastorate at Port Leyden, where Rev. L. Wil- 
liams has just received fourteen members and 
where the church has been remodeled at a 
considerable cost. At Massena, Rev. S. A. 
Worden, pastor, twelve have been added to 
the church, and at Morristown, where Rev. C. 
E. Green is pastor, thirteen have been re- 
ceived and the meeting house is renovated. 
The little church at Philadelphia has been 
making quiet but real growth under Rev. J. 
H. Keeling’s care, eleven having been added 
recently. Norwood and Norfolk are under 
the charge of Rev. W. D. Eddy and report ad- 
ditions. Rev. G. H. Hancock has received 
nine at Madrid. At Carthage, where Rev. J. 
B. Felt was ordained only three years ago, 
everything is steadily moving on in church 
and Sunday school. Many other fields are 
worthy of notice if space permitted. The 
figures are not large in themselves but signifi- 
cant when one looks at the nature of the terri- 
tory and the history of former years. 

The recent meeting of the association indi- 
cated a rising tide of interest in foreign mis- 
sions, and it is from such churches, not numer- 
ically great, that the Board must expect its 
permanent gain in money and workers on the 
field. Off the lines of travel, in scattered 
communities, unless they are faithfully worked 
up by personal efforts, they drift away from a 
deep and intelligent interest in the world- 
wide work. The occasional visits from the 
secretaries to the meetings of the associations 
are admirable in bringing them face to face 
with the pastors who attend such meetings 
and the few delegates present. But not all 
pastors are found at the associations. The 
mass of the membership do not learn about 
the work, and 4o come to lose interest in it. 
In a politicei campaign the rural districts are 
well looked after, and the well-known speak- 
ers are heard among them. It is, of course, 
impossible for the secretaries of the Board to 
visit the hundreds of churches under their 
eye, and yet they must be visited. The work- 
ing up of the country church, and especially 
of the men in it, is the problem before us. 
Miss Kyle of the Woman’s Board has been 
visiting such churches as have been men- 
tioned in the northern part of the State, with 
excellent results. Missionary Hazen is now 
speaking in many churches of the Central Asr 
sociation. The pastors of the larger churches 
must be given time to visit, where they can, 
in this interest, and to speak in small centers 
to a few who hold such centers. Much wealth 
and more consecration awaits such hand to 
hand work in the near future. Who will go 
and who will ask for some one to come? 

EN. P. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 

NOVA SOOTIA AND NEW 
BRUNSWIOK. 


In the old town of Liverpool, that lies amidst 
its acacias at the mouth cf the Mersey by the 
sea, met the Congregational Union of the 
Maritime Provinces, July 4-8. The place is 
of interest to Congregationalists as the seat 
of Gorham College, founded some fifty years 
ago but soon destroyed by fire and removed 
to Montreal. The business of the union was 
largely routine, the principal step of progress 
being the setting apart of Rev. James Blese- 
dell as union evangelist, to be supported 
by the Endeavor societies. The chairman’s 
address, by the Rev. John Wood, ex-sec. of 
the C. C. H. M.S., was a thoughtful discourse 
on The Absence of the Holy Spirit the Effect 
as well as the Cause of Unfaithfulness. The 
Rev. Simeon Sykes of New Brunswick, a 
veteran of forty years’ service, preached the 
union sermon, and the annual missionary 
address was by Rev. William B. Forbush, 
Lit. D., superintendent of Endeavor societies. 
The church reports were the most interesting 
feature of the gathering, all of them being 
encouraging and many revealing work of bero- 
ism in the sparsely settled interior and on 
the long circuits. The officers for 1896 are: 
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chairman, Rev. D. W. Purdon of Nova Scotia; 
secretary, Rev. J. W. Cox, B. A., of Nova 
Scotia; preacher, Rev. William B. Forbush of 
Nova Scotia. w. B. ¥F. 





THE OONOLAVE OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
KING ARTHUR. 


BY WILLIAM B. FORBUSH. 





An enthusiastic company of boys gathered 
with a number of Christian workers in Paw- 
tucket, July 10, at the second annual “ con- 
clave at Caerleon” of the church brotherhood 
for boys, known as the Knights of King Ar- 
thur. The meeting was eminently practical, 
the only exceptional features being a street 
parade of the boys, an exemplification of a 
part of the amusing, but helpful, ritual, and 
the annual “ wassail,” or banquet. 

The papers were a sketch of The First Castle 
by John Arthur Stringer of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, The K. O. K. A. from a Mother’s Stand- 
point by Mrs. Principal H. S. Cowell of Cush- 
ing Academy, The K. O. K. A. in Country 
Towns by Rev. W. B. Allis of North Conway, 
N. H., The Future of the Boys’ Club by Er- 
ving Y. Woolley, B. A., of Pawtucket. A 
practical symposium on boys’ club work took 
a large part of the afternoon. The report of 
the ‘‘ Mage Merlin,” the founder, showed rapid 
growth and enlargement of methods, and men- 
tioned that the order is found in seventeen 
States and six denominations. At the even- 
ing sessiun the young knights were welcomed 
to the city by his Honor, Mayor Tiepke, the 
address of the retiring King Arthur was given 
by Rev. Dr. J. J. Woolley of Pawtucket, the 
annual address from the throne was delivered 
by the new king, Rev. William Sheafe Chase, 
rector of St. James’, Woonsocket, R.I., Rev. 
William B. Forbush, Ph. D., Mage Merlin, 
gave his annual message, and Rev. B. F. 
Hamilton, D. D., of Roxbury, Boston, summed’ 
up the old chivalry and the new order as. 
“virtue superior to valor.” With hearty 
cheers and waving banners the young knights. 
faced homeward, to become, as their new king 
prophesied, “‘ the ounce of prevention, better 
than the pound of cure of sin.’”’ 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A monument is to be erected in Glasgow to 
the memory of the late Dr. J. Morison, founder 
of the Evangelical Union. 

Professor Veitch of Glasgow University, re- 
cently deceased, is to have as his successor 
Professor Adamson, now of Aberdeen. The 
veteran Professor Masson of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity is to retire from active service. 


The election of Dr. Sanday as Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford places him alongside of Cheyne and 
Driver whose views are not exactly like those 
of Pusey and Keble, and are strangely like 
those for which Stanley and Jowett suffered 
obloquy. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker bas informed the 
congregation of the City Temple, London, 
that hereafter he will not hold them respon- 
sible for any fixed sum as salary, but will 
take what they are willing to give. At 
present the receipts are rather more than 
enough to pay his salary and other expenses. 
On the other hand, friends of his have arranged 
that after he retires from the ministry he 
shall have an annuity of $1,000. 

The recent death in interior Africa of Mr. 
E. J. Glave, who was sent out by The Century, 
should not be overlooked. He had assisted 
Stanley in organizing what afterwards became 
the Congo Free State. He had made a trip to 
Alaska under conditions that stamped bim as 
intrepid and fearless, and he went on this last 
tour to study and describe the slave trade. 
All his papers and photographs are safe, but 
whether his notes are intelligible and can be 
woven into parrative form by others is yet an 
open question. Already some of his informa- 
tion sent back—nvotably that about Living- 
stone’s grave—has started controversy. 
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SORIPTURE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Against the sky the frolic spray 
Tossing a mesh of twinkling lines; 
Buds, where at dewy dawn of day 
The inner dream of color shines ; 
Heaven midmost of the forest dells 
Painted within the lake’s deep cup; 
The glamour where the dim sea swells 
And lets the moon swim slowly up; 
The blowing showers that slip and go, 
The azure shadows of the snow, 

The mist that drifts by cliffs and scars, 
The great processional of stars, 

Write me the blazon everywhere, 

On blue and interfluent air, 

Luster of leaf and sheen of sod, 

That beauty is the thought of God. 


The morning murmur of the bees— 
The hum of wing and sunshine blent; 
The summer wind among the trees 

In happy fullness of content ; 

Music of dying thunders’ roll 

Down cloudy gulf and cloven shelf; 
Echo, sweet echo, like a soul 

Singing, still singing, to herself ; 

The undefined and air-drawn spells, 
At evenfall, of distant bells; 

That white flower blown in dark and hush— 
Song only, and the hermit thrusb ; 
The winding horn, the subtler tune 
Of fluting voices, read the rune, 

With wash of wave and thrill of clod, 
That beauty is the thought of God. 


The pristine innocence that meets 
Pure passion with a darkling kiss, 
And in his purple mantle fleets 

Down islands of immortal bliss ; 

The smiles that on the hurt thing fall 
As tenderly as dove’s wings furl 
About their nestling; and withal 

The pity lying like a pearl 

Deep in the heart; the strength that yearns 
In mothers, and in heroes burns ; 

The love that lives for love—that dies ; 
The awful joy of sacrifice; 

Inform the answering consciousness— 
As white fire through the starry press 
Of heaven runs with silence shod— 
That beauty is the thought of God. 


ee 


THE MINISTRY OF OOLOR. 


BY FRANCES R. MCLANE. 





Most of the people one sees look unhappy. 
Most of the people one sees, in this part of 
the world at least, are clothed in black. 
Not only is this so, but the absence of color 
in our external surroundings is noticeable. 
Have our banished colors carried with them 
into their retirement some of the joy and 
brightness from our lives? 

It is true that during the last few years 
black has received popular favor. Fashion 
approves of black for boys; two-thirds of 
the women one meets wear black gowns; 
while with men black clothing has long 
been considered the highest expression of 
respectability. Religion, going still further 
than fashion, has made black the garb of 
superior virtue, and has given us black- 
robed nuns, priests and ministers and som- 
ber-tinted congregations. Color seems to 
have been relegated to the wicked world 
and classed with its pomps and vanities. 
Pale shades of color, indeed, are some- 
times excepted and considered pious, The 
black-robed members of a woman’s mis- 
sionary society, in choosing the color for a 
badge recently, pronounced red “ altogether 
worldly,’’ yellow ‘too giddy,’’ and selected 
for their purpose a shade of pale and re- 
spectable lavender. There is a prevalence 
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of black and an atmosphere of crape 
throughout sanctified society which casts 
a gloom over the general spirit and deepens 
those shades of depression which mark the 
faces of our fellowmen. 

It would seem as though religion, in thus 
appropriating black, had been trespassing 
on the realm of evil. Black has been ac- 
corded to the great adversary of mankind 
as his natural right, and good people ought 
not to infringe on his possession. Black- 
ness is almost a synonym for evil; it repre- 


sents gloom, terror, ignorance and wicked-, 


ness. Such expressions as ‘‘ black Friday,” 
‘to blackmail,” ‘‘ black ingratitude,’ and 
the like, show what a poor opinion mankind 
really has of black. Among the lower or- 
ders of animals black attire is sparingly 
used, but even here our instinct associates 
it with evil. The black cat has always been 
regarded with superstitious terror, and the 
‘“‘black sheep’’ has suffered injustice and 
done duty in unhappy metaphor for many 
long years. White, on the other hand, is 
applied to everything that is pure and per- 
fect, and the saints in heaven are repre- 
sented as clothed in white raiment. 

This subservience to black, with all that 
it implies, on the part of the saints on earth 
must be undermining their Christian cheer- 
fulness to an alarming extent. The effect 
of black upon innocent and impressionable 
childhood is well known; a baby will often 
turn away with cries of fear from one who 
wears a black dress. Children delight in 
color, and wise authorities claim that nurs- 
eries should be made gay and attractive. 
But children of a larger growth are affected 
by their surroundings also. Who has not 
felt the benign influence of a bright, open 
fire and rich-hued draperies or a warm 
crimson covered center table? Even where 
the fabric is not fine a spot of vivid color 
has a distinctly expansive effect upon the 
spirits. Nature, with her blue skies and 
golden sunsets, green fields and opalescent 
oceans, fits up her nursury in a fashion cal- 
culated to charm her children into joyous- 
ness; but man, with that depravity which 
distinguishes him, has introduced blackness 
and despondency. 

Of course there have been exceptions. 
The Japanese, for instance, whose devotion 
to color has been an object lesson to the 
people of other lands, are distinguished 
for their national joyousness of disposition. 
In southern countries, loved of artists, 
where nature reaches the climax of color, 
the people in various ways express them- 
selves in warm reds, tender blues and 
sunny yellows and have temperaments to 
match. But as we come north we find the 
color fading out, the lights turned down, 
the people growing cold, emotions under 
lock and key, temperaments below par, 
black serge and black broadcloth pervading 
society, cities whose universal grayness 
chills the soul of the artist and, when the 
land of the Eskimo is reached, color is ban- 
ished from the earth to some remote re- 
gions of the sky, from whence it steals 
forth at times in the aurora borealis to 
haunt mankind with its vanished beauty. 

With us this colorless state of things and 
our consequent depression are due to vari- 
ous causes. The black haircloth and pessi- 
miam of the past, the plain meeting houses 
and unadorned virtues of our recent ances- 
tors, the successive conquests of society by 
black walnut and monumental marble—all 
these have’ had a share in making us the 
cheerless beings we are. In some of these 
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matters we have reformed, but the world 
of color, with its soothing, gladdening and 
transforming influences, is still half unknown 
tous. Color is always associated with life. 
Lustrous hair, bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks are the signs of vivid health and 
high spirits. It is the duty of every one to 
have as much of this kind of beauty as pos- 
sible. The very sight of it cheers the heart, 
but the sight is not common. It may be 
that, having clothed ourselves in black, 
bordered our affections with crape, and’ 
forbidden positive colors the range of our 
premises, our sense of fitness has led us to 
accept sallow faces and leathery complex- 
ions, lack-luster eyes and despondent 
mouths as the natural equipment of man. 

But things might be otherwise. If we 
were to begin with externals by relegating 
black to the depths where it belongs, re- 
calling our banished color, surrounding 
ourselves with it, studying the art of it, as 
we study that of sweet sounds, placing 
ourselves under the influence of its har- 
monies as we do under those of music, 
our sense of beauty would be stimulated, 
our imaginations quickened, our spirits 
elevated, our lives expanded, and our faces 
would catch the sparkle and the glow, and 
would more often show themselves the 
index of a cheerful disposition and of a 
happy heart. 


—_- 


A “MAJOLIOY” JAR, 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS, 





It was all to honor the pastor’s home- 
coming, and the entire Sunday school, from 
the tots in the infant department to the 
balloon-sleeved young ladies in Miss Mor- 
gan’s class were taking an active interest in 
the decorations. It wasn’t everybody’s 
pastor who could take a trip across the 
water and come back with new color in his 
cheeks, and the people of West Church 
meant to make it a day of rejoicing. 

Rebecca went home seriously, her ‘* quar- 
terly’’ clasped in a shabby little gray glove. 
What could she do to show how glad she 
was to have Mr. Seymour back with them 
once more? She would like to do some- 
thing—there wasn’t a child in the Sunday 
school who loved him more than she did, 
Ever since the day when she went before 
the standing committee and they thought 
her too young to unite with the church 
Rebecca had loved Mr. Seymour, for he had 
slipped his hand over hers, and made her 
brave to answer the questions put by those 
grave deacons. How she wished she might 
have some little flower to put with the others 
around the pulpit. But it was no use wish- 
ing—her mother could never “ afford”? it. 

Yet she broached the subject at dinner. 

“It’s out of the question, Becky,’ the 
tired mother said, decidedly. ‘* He’ll have 
flowers enough from the others; he won't 
need yours, and you haven’t got any, any- 
way.”’ 

‘*T know he won’t need them,’’ Rebecca 
said with a long drawn breath of disap- 
pointment, “‘ but I just thought I'd like to 
do something.” 

The shadows of the maples were length- 
ening when Rebecca set out for her regular 
Sunday visit with Mrs. Brown, an invalid 
neighbor, whose small home retained the 
sunshine like the row of green plants in her 
front window or like her cheery, wrinkled 
face. 

‘Come right in and set down, Becky,’’ 
she said, as the childish face smiled in at 
the door. ‘‘i’m right glad to see you, I 
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am so. Been to church,I suppose? That’s 
right. I’m glad your ma’s bringin’ you up 
right. 1 used to go as regular myself, when 
I was able to. I wonder now if you can 
tell me the text.”’ 

‘‘ Yes’m,”’ answered the little visitor, 
promptly; ‘‘ And now abideth faith, hope 
and charity, these three, but the greatest of 
these is charity.’’ This repetition of the 
morning’s text was a part of these Sunday 
visits. 

‘* Good,” said Mrs. Brown, approvingly. 


‘* Mr. Seymour’s comin’ home this week,, 


they tell me, Becky.”’ 

‘* Yes’m, next Friday.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, child? You look 
sober. Ain’t you glad he’s comin’ back?”’ 

And then Rebecca told her all about it, 
how she longed to do her part and how im- 
possible it would be. 

‘¢ Well now,’’ and Mrs. Brown’s wrinkled 
features grew quite beautiful as she looked 
down into the troubled little face, ‘1 
reckon we can fix that up between us. I 
reckon I could give you a plant. Some of 
my lilies is most ready to blossom now.” 

The delight in Rebecca’s face was tem- 
pered by a look of mortification. ‘*O Mis’ 
Brown,” she gasped, ‘‘I didn’t say that as 
a hint!” 

‘Law, child,’ with the utmost good na- 
ture, ‘‘I didn’t suppose you did, but I want 
you to have a nice part in the fixin’s, and 
we'll pick out a plant this minute that'll be 
in full blow by next Sunday.” 

The selection was made—a thriving young 
lily, with swelling buds that gave every 
promise of changing to white flowers in a 
few days. 

‘*Reckon it hadn’t ought to be in that 
can,” said Mrs. Brown, thoughtfully. ‘It 
don’t seem suitable someway for a church, 
though I always kind of liked it myself. 
It looks so cheerful, that red does.”’ 

The lily was planted in a tomato can with 
a picture of one of those gaudy fruits bla- 
zoned thereon. 

“Tl tell you what, child, we'll fix up 
some kind of a cover for it—calico or mus- 
lin; a little ways off ivll have the effect 
of bein’ one of those decorated jars, you 
know.” 


** Rebecca beamed. ‘‘ How good you are, ' 


Mis’ Brown,” she said, and then she rose 
on tiptoe to press an impulsive kiss on the 
older face. 

Mrs, Brown’s piece-bag was sorted the 
very next day, till a piece of cretonne—a 
‘‘beautiful pattern,’ as its owner remarked 
—was chosen, and the old hands frilled and 
gathered it around the tomato can. Re- 
becca drew a long sigh of gratification. 
“It’s just lovely,”’ she said. ° 

Mrs. Brown was satisfied. ‘I reckon my 
hands ain’t lame if my feet be,” she re- 
marked, complacently. ‘It does look right 
nice, if I say it myself. A little ways off 
it’l] look like a majolicy jar, and majolicy 
is real fashionable, Becky.” 

It was Saturday afternoon at the church 
and the pulpit was transformed into a gar- 
den of beauty. There were palms with 
green branches outstretched like fingers, 
and ferns with slender curling fronds, white 
lilies everywhere and bright colored roses, 
while simple meadow daisies with great 
golden eyes looked out from the empty 
spaces. Mrs, Allison and Miss Barker stood 
one on either side of the pulpit stairs to 
survey their work with great satisfaction. 
A little figure came in at the door bearing 
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a snowy lily in a gaudy flower-pot and 
walked down the aisle. 

“Who is that?” asked Mrs. Allison, in a 
low tone. 

‘¢ That little Thompson girl in my class,”’ 
whispered back Miss Barker. 

The child swallowed once or twice before 
she could find voice to speak. ‘It’s for 
Mr. Seymour,’ she faltered, ‘‘to go with 
the others up there,’’ and she placed it on 
the pulpit stairs, 

‘“*What a beautiful lily,” said Miss Bar- 
ker, kindly, ‘‘such a pure white.”’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Rebecca, more coura- 
geously, ‘‘we fixed the jar on purpose, 
Mrs. Brown and me,”’ and there was a look 
of innocent pleasure on her face. 

Dorothy Allison joined the little group, 
nodding to Rebecca’ with childish friendli- 
ness. ‘*Why, you’ve brought a lily, too; 
how pretty it is, and it’s bigger than mine. 
See that one on the little stand is mine— 
next to the end. It’s a different kind from 
yours, but it is just as white and sweet.”’ 

‘*T wish,’ said Rebecca, ‘‘ mine could go 
up next to yours. They’d look nice to- 
gether, wouldn’t they?” 

‘How ever shall we manage?” asked 
Miss Barker, with a look of comical per- 
plexity as she surveyed the jar, its little 
owner having taken her departure. ‘It 
can’t go on the stand, where this ridiculous 
little arrangement will show,’’ tapping the 
cretonne frills, ‘‘and yet I can’t bear to hurt 
the child by tucking it out of sight.” 

“V’ll tell you,” said Mrs. Allison, ‘‘ we'll 
cover the jar with smilax, wind it all around, 
you know, and then let it stand next to Dor- 
othy’s.”’ 

‘*Mamma, that will hurt Rebecca’s feel- 
ings,’ said Dorothy, solemnly. ‘‘She told 
me she was going to have a beautiful jar, 
someone was helping her fix it up. She 
won't like it covered, she’ll guess why you 
did it,” 

‘It’s the only way, dear, and she looks 
like a sensible child.” 

Dorothy’s face grew sober, even sad, for 
a struggle was taking place in her small 
heart. There was a way that it could be 
arranged without hurting Rebecca’s feel- 
ings, only it would lacerate her own terri- 
bly. You see Uncle Will had given Doro- 
thy the dainty jar which held her precious 
lily, and its delicate tints seemed to empha- 
size the purity of the white petals. Could 
she let her new treasure be covered over 
with smilax, just to keep Rebecca’s in 
countenance? 

‘* Mamma,”’ Dorothy spoke with decision. 
‘* S’ pose we fix mine up, too, with smilax— 
won’t that make it all right?”’ 

‘Why, you sweet thing,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Barker, ‘‘it would be too bad to cover up 
your lovely jar, though you are a darling to 
think of it.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t do it, dear; what would 
Uncle Will say?’’ Mrs, Allison suggested. 

1t was too much for her good resolution. 
If her own mamma and her lovely Sunday 
school teacher thought her sacrigice unnec- 
essary she need not persist in it, surely. 

‘‘This is work Dorothy might do,’ said 
Miss Barker. ‘‘Suppose you wind the smi- 
lax, dear. I'll show you how, and your 
hands are just the right size for it,” giving 
those diminutive members an affectionate 
squeeze. ‘‘ Rebecca will see how much pret- 
tier her jar is covered with it.” 

Dorothy set about the work promptly, 
and yet there was a little flush on her face 
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as her small fingers wound the pretty green 
vine over the figured cretonne. 

“Through already?’’ Miss Barker said, 
when Dorothy stood seberly surveying her 
work. ‘ And how pretty it is!’ 

‘Are you going, Dottie?’’ asked Mrs. 
Allison. ‘*Won’t you stop at Strong’s and 
ask him to send two more palms immedi- 
ately? We must have them to cover that 
bare place. Tell him to hurry.”’ 

Saturday afternoon must be a great time 
for Junior Endeavor meetings, for, her er- 
rand done, Dorothy passed no less than 


three churches from whose windows floated 


strains of Junior hymns. One was The Sun- 
shine Song: 


Slightest actions often meet the sorest needs, 
For the world wants daily little kindly deeds. 


Before Dorothy’s eyes came a vision of 
Rebecca’s true love offering covered with 
smilax wreath; it may have been a peculiar 
association of ideas, but Dorothy could not 
banish it from her mind. Then came the 
ringing chorus. Dorothy did not want to 
listen, somehow, and yet she lingered a mo- 
ment, her small foot mechanically beating 
time on the stone pavement: 


Scatter the sunshine all along your way, 
Cheer and bless and brighten every passing day. 


Dorothy and the man with the palms 
reached the church at the same time. 
‘*T’ve come back,”’ she said, rather obviously. 
‘Please let me have my jar a minute, and 
—and some smilax. I want to decorate it.”’ 

Mrs. Allison and Miss Barker looked at 
her quickly, but something in the pink, 
childish face stopped them and they forbore 
to comment. 

It was a pleasant coincidence that, her 
work just finished and placed by Rebecca’s 
offering, Rebecca herself should shyly enter 
the church. Dorothy went to meet her. 

“T just stopped in—I thought they 
wouldn’t care, and I wanted to see the 
flowers,”’ she said, timidly, her eyes seeking 
for one particular plant. 

Dorothy slipped her hand over Rebecca’s. 
‘‘?’'m so glad you came. Those are our 
lilies up there on the stand, They look like 
twins, don’t they—all covered up with smi- 
lax, just alike? Mamma always says that 
natural things are prettier than artificial, so I 
suppose the smilax is even prettier than the 
jar.” She could not truthfully put it in 
the plural—she left it to Rebecca’s imagina- 
tion which ‘‘jar’’ was in question. 

Rebecca surveyed them thoughtfully, 
Dorothy listening anxiously for her first 
words. They came slowly, but were emi- 
nently satisfactory. ‘‘It is prettier,’’ Re- 
becca said, decidedly, ‘‘ even prettier than 
my jar, and I thought that was beautiful.” 

The last lingering trace of regret fled 
from Dorothy’s mind at that, and the green 
smilax seemed suddenly glorified. 

he ie : 
A HELPFUL BOOK. 

Two sermons to children, written by Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, have been issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. under the title of 
The Children, the Church and the Communion. 
The author’s own inscription on the title-page 
defines the character of the book, which is just 
the thing for a mother to read aloud some 
Sunday afternoon. He calls the sermons * Two 
simple messages to children from one who 
loves them and wants them to love the house 
of God and the table of Christ.’’ 





One part of the science of living is to learn 
just what our responsibility is, and to let 
other people’s alone.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Closet and Hltar 


I must needs often draw near unto thee 
and receive thee, lest haply I faint by the 
way if I be deprived of this heavenly food. 


When the champions of skepticism are 
most vociferous and most confident of the 
waning influence of the Bible, it is worth 
while to ask one’s self what has become of 
their predecessors who were equally bold 
and bitter from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Does anybody read 
their books? Does anybody, except special 
students of history or theology, recall their 
names? Did they weaken permanently in 
any degree the power of the word of God 
over human hearts and lives? On the con- 
trary, the Bible never has had such general 
and willing heed as today, and there never 
was such a spirit of frank respect and ad- 
miration for it even among those who deny 
its inspiration and authority as now. We 
need not worry about the hold of the Bible 
upon men. We only need to see to it that 
we regard it aright ourselves, 





Neither is there so firm and close an un- 
ion betwixt the soul and the body as there 
is betwixt Christ and the believing soul, 
forasmuch as that may be severed by death, 
but this never. O Saviour, thou art more 
mine than my body is mine. My sense 
feels that present, but so that I must lose 
it; my faith sees and feels thee so present 
with me that I shall never be parted from 
thee,—Bishop Hall. 





Not what God gives, but what he takes, 
Uplifts us to the holiest hight. 
—Alice Cary. 





Most people, when setting about their 
reformation or conversion, are much more 
anxious to spend their lives in doing diffi- 
cult or unusual things than to purify their 
intentions and to renounce self will in the 
ordinary duties of their position, but this 
is a great mistake. Far better make less 
outward alteration as to actions and more 
inward change in the heart which prompts 
them. Those who are leading a decent, 
well-ordered life need much more interior 
than exterior change when they seek to be- 
come more earnest Christians.— Fénelon. 





The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And God is guide; 

Then do not hurry. 
That man is blest 
Who does his best 
And leaves the rest; 

Then do not worry. 

—Charles F, Deems. 





Grant unto me, © Heavenly Father, 
perfect remission and forgiveness for all 
the sins and wickedness, all the errors, 
the follies, the ignorances, the negli= 
gences, the vain tbhougbts, tbe rasb 
words, and the many acts of which 14 
bave been guilty. And voucbsafe unto 
me the communion of the holy Spirit, 
to be witb me as a spirit of sanctifica= 
tion to purify my beart, a spirit of coun= 
sel in all perplezities, of direction in all 
doubts, of resolution in all dangers, of 
constancy in all trials and of comfort 
in all sufferings. Upbold me in those 
things # bave learned aright, and set 
me tigbt in those things in which f err. 
Strengtben me if in any good thing Wf 
waver, and keep me from all things tbat 
may burt me; tbrougb Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


THE BOYS’ VACATION. 

Here is a realistic picture which we hope 
may elicit helpful replies from other grand- 
mammas: 

Yes, what is going to be done with the boys? 
I sighed as my five-year-old grandson rushed 
in, exclaiming: ‘‘O grammy! Is it not jolly? 
I have not got to go to school again for ten 
weeks! NowTI shan’t have to be washed or 
have my teeth brushed or stay into prayers, 
and you will make me some suspenders like 
grandpa’s and I can ride my veloc, and shan’t 
have to go to bed at seven o’clock, and can do 
just what I want to, can’t 1?” 

What is going to be done with my particular 
boy, with only a bald-headed yard fora play- 
ground, though it was once radiant with 
clover and buttercups which have bowed 
their heads to shoes and wheels. I hope some 
wise and judicious mother will help me solve 
the vexed question. GRANDMA, 


Another grandmother writes: 

I suppose I’m old-fashioned, but I have lit- 
tle patience with this modern idea that young 
people must be constantly amused. Every 
day I see a parcel of young men playing ten- 
nis with the girls across the way, or élse going 
off on their wheels, and I ask myself what 
sort of business men or husbands will such 
boys make? I should respect them a great 
deal more if they did not spend all the sum- 
mer in idleness. They are college chaps and 
presumably some of them have been using 
their brains in hard study, but that is all the 
more reason for their using their muscles out 
of term time. ... When I was young boys 
used to pick up odd jobs in vacation and my 
two brothers earned enough to help pay their 
way through college, and I believe it made 
them stronger to resist the temptations of col- 
lege life. PERSIS, 


I don’t like the idea of summer schools. 
I’m not saying anything against the men who 
conduct them, but what’s the matter with a 
boy having a little time with his own father 
during vacation? Too many of us see pre- 
cious little of our children during the years 
they are at school and it seems to me that in 
vacation we ought to have a chance to get 
better acquainted with each other. My son of 
fourteen helps me in the store and Saturday 
afternoons we go off on our wheels together 
and a right good time we have... . 

A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


THE BEAUTY OF SERVICE TO OTHERS. 

With all our organized charities and move- 
ments for helping the unfortunate, the present 
time has one crying need. It is the cheerful, 
kindly doing of helpful deeds for those we 
know and have about us every day. We be- 
long to so many societies and clubs that in 
our struggle to discharge our obligations we 
forget that we actually “ belong to” our 
families, our frie@ds and those related to us 
by daily contact. 

The sweet, old-time, neighborhood kind- 
nesses are fast dying out. Who ever hears 
nowadays of going to sit up with asick friend, 
of going in to help a neighbor through some 
trying season of illness in her family, or tak- 
ing one’s thimble and going to spend an after- 
noon with some busy mother and helping her 
out with her accumulation of sewing? 

True, family life and neighborhood life now 
rest on a different basis, while trained nurses 
and inefficient domestics may be had for 
money. Seamstresses and sewing machines 
abound, and old-fashioned ideas are at a dis- 
count. But there is no duty so sure to make 
both doer and recipient blessed as that of 
cheery service rendered in time of need. In 
our busy, rushing lives of today we miss its 
hallowing influence. 

When I see moth2rs neglecting to teach the 
little ones to find pleasure in being helpful, I 
feel sure that there will come a time of bitter 


regret that sons and daughters have learned 
only to accept service and to render none. It 
is pitiful to see the unwillingness with which 
most children even wait on themselves when 
told, and when asked to do a little service for 
parent, brother or sister a scowl or a flat re- 
fusal is the reply. 

As soon as a child can understand what is 
said it may be taught to do something to make 
those about it comfortable. Nothing will 
make a child tyrannical more quickly than 
catering to all its whims, waiting upon it 
continually, and never showing it by practice 
how pleasant it is to do things for others. 
Sometimes the baby efforts will be clumsy 
and miscarry, but then is the time for real, 
motherly patience, far better than doing the 
thing herself because it is less trouble. Less 
trouble in the beginning often turns out far 
greater trouble in the end. 

Teach the children to find joy in doing kind 
acts—homely acts inside their own family 
circle, consideration toward those who are 
serving for wages, acts of deference to old 
people and to guests, and especially to show 
their love for father and mother by little at- 
tentions to their comfort. What they imbibe 
in the early home life they will carry out with 
them into the great world that so sadly needs 
the spirit that suffereth long and is kind. 


J, A. G. 
en 


THE WOMAN WHO DID NOTHING. 


BY ANSTIS B. SPENCER. 


She did not write any papers on the labor 
trouble. She did not go to conventions. 
She did not long tovote. She stayed athome 
and thought that she was doing nothing to 
help along the better days, but simply 
awaiting the results of her sisters’ work in 
their wider spheres, Yes, that is what she 
thought. Let us see what we think as we 
watch her going about her daily duties. 
There is no work about a house that has 
not at some time fallen to her lot to do. 
Does she feel that she has ceased to be a 
lady because she sometimes sweeps off the 
sidewalk? No, and never far one moment 
do those about her regard her other than 
as the refined, cultivated woman that she is. 

I saw a pretty little scene in the back 
yard one day. The lady in question was 
breaking up sticks for kindling wood, when 
an old rag and bottle man, happening along, 
grasped the hatchet, saying, ‘‘That’s too 
hard for a lady.’’ She wondered why he 
did not think her the servant. The trans- 
parency of the calico dress and sweeping 
cap where there was a true lady behind 
them and the instant response of the chivalry 
behind the rags was delightful. 

Finally she needed help in the kitchen, 
but, alas, there was not even a servant girl] 
question for her to solve. She was as con- 
siderate for the comfort of her maids as 
for that of her guests. She remembered 
that when one is doing exhausting physical 
work, and has breakfasted early, a lunch 
is needed before dinner, and one ought 
not to work hard day after day without 
resting alittle whileeach day. Her servants 
feel a real companionship in her presence, 
which never results in lack of respect, but 
only in loyal devotion. 

‘* How do you get along with Mary?” 
a neighbor asked one day, knowing her to 
have the reputation of being a great gad- 
about, 

‘*She never troubles me in the least,’ was 
the reply, and those who had seen mistress 
and maid mending together in the dining- 
room knew the reason why. Ruskin says 
of the Egyptians and Greeks that every 
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kind of manual labor was despised by them, 
and while they owned ‘the real good and 
fruit of it, they yet held it a degradation to 
all who practiced it. Is this not too true of 
us? 

And now I want to tell you about another 
woman who, to pay her way, was obliged to 
take others into her home, Day after day 
she went the petty round of the duties that 
make up the housekeeper’s life, and they 
seemed so petty to her. As letters came 
from a friend who was making a name for 
herself along the lines of socialistic studies, 
she felt more than ever how empty her days 
were. A peep at her home life reveals this. 
A company of young people had gathered 
about her, for whom she made a real home. 
One by one as they came in at night would 
drop into the family sitting-room, which 
always stood invitingly open, and relate the 
day’s experiences, When our little woman 
felt a bit impatient at losing so much time 
in listening to trifling details, the thought 
would come, ‘‘ How well I remember that 
when I was young the day was never com- 
plete till I had told mother and the girls 
all about everything,” and so she had a 
pleasant word for each one, and interested 
herself in what each was doing. 

The motherless girls talked over the 
graver problems of life with her, and when 
they handed her the weekly rent would say, 
“It’s so good to have some one who cares 
for me, and not just for my money.’”’ The 
young men, too, would come on winter 
evenings and beg for a game of something, 
and so more precious moments were wasted. 
She sometimes wondered if, to use Profes- 
sor Drummond’s expression, she were let- 
ting people practice petty larceny with her 
life? She had no time to go to sewing 
circles, literary societies, and a dozen other 
guilds and clubs that are announced from 
the pulpit on Sunday, to theorize over the 
cures for the ills of the times, but did she 
not solve some of them in a practical way 
as she went about her daily duties? 





SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR JULY 28. JOURNEYING TO CANAAN, 


NUM, 10: 29-36. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 





‘Continuation from last week of lesson on Nadab and 
Abihu.) 

A vivid picture for the children’s “ mind’s 
eye’? can be made from the weaving of the 
beautiful blue and scarlet and purple hang- 
ings for the tabernacle by the women, the 
carving of the fine wood, the cutting and 
polishing of the gold and silver and precious 
jewels by the men, the bringing of gifts each 
day by every one—perfumes, spices, oil, orna- 
ments, to be melted and made into the silver 
vessels. All had something to give from the 
stores they had brought from Egypt. Notice 
that the offerings were from the “ willing 
hearted’’ and the * wise hearted.”’ See-Ex. 
35: 21, 22, 29. Were the children willing 
givers, too? They could give work though 
they had no gold or precious stones or beau- 
tiful cloths to give. Think how Miriam gave 
service to God by helping her mother by faith- 
ful care of the little brother. Describe the 
busy times in the wilderness preparing a place 
fit for the great and glorious God of heaven to 
come and make known his presence and re- 
ceive the worship of his people. Let the chil- 
dren imagine what the little folks probably 
did to help. All the beauty and richness of 
the tabernacle were but a small symbol of 
the glory of God who made and owns all 
the gold and silver, all the world, and every 





*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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living thing. The people were to give their 
very best so they could understand that they 
owed the greatest honor to God in everything 
about worship to him. See how careful Moses 
and Aaron were to show respect [Ex. 40: 30-33] 
by giving an outward sign of having “clean 
hands and a pure heart” before they should 
‘stand in his holy place.” Verses 34 and 35 
of Ex. 40 show us that God’s presence and 
glory were something more wonderful than 
we can understand. Moses was very good 
and had been honored by God, yet we read 
that “Moses could not go in” when God’s 
presence was over the tabernacle. Think 
how wicked that the young men Nadab and 
Abihu should have dared to go into God’s 
holy place and disobey his laws! 

To bring this sin of presumption and irrev- 
erence down to the understanding of little 
ones ask them how it would seem if some 
grown-up boys who, because they are allowed 
to help in Sunday school, should go right up 
to the pulpit some Sunday and take the min- 
ister’s place in baptizing the children and 
blessing and giving out the bread and wine, 
the sacred signs in memory of Jesus. That 
would be a little like the sin of Nadab and 
Abihu, only not one-half so wicked, for they 
disobeyed several direct commands of God 
which were needed that the people might un- 
derstand that they owed him everything. If 
these men had not been punished for their 
sin others of the children of Israel whose 
hearts were unholy would have thought that 
they, too, could disobey God, and disobeying 
God always brings great unhappiness and 
trouble. (Tell definitely of some evils that 
would have come upon that great company of 
people if they had been left to follow their 
own desires; there were many bad ones 
among them. Obeying God’s laws was their 
only safety, as Moses and Aaron and all the 
good ones knew well. That is why they did 
not mourn for the death of Nadab and Abibu. 
The punishment was necessary in order that 
the people should learn what was their duty 
to God.) 

The first nine chapters of Leviticus should 
be told to the childrenin a plain, simple state- 
ment of God’s laws for worship so as to show 
the several points of the disobedience oi 
Aaron’s sons. Then read again Rev. 8: 2-6, 
showing that angels ‘‘ took the fire from the 
altar’’; think of men daring to do differently. 

1. Nadab and Abihu each took his own cen- 
ser, and not the sacred one as commanded by 
God. 

2. They offered the incense together, in- 
stead of each alone as the law said. 

3. They did what only the high priest was 
to do [Lev. 16: 12]. 

4, They offered the incense at the wrong 
time. 

5. They used fire not taken from the altar as 
God had commanded. 
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They knew all these commands of God and 
so they sinned willfully. (This is the place 
for the temperance application of this les- 
son.) Make practical application of the sin of 
Aaron’s sons as to irreverence by talking of 
our tabernacle, the chureh, where God’s pres- 
ence is felt, and that whispering, laugbing, 
inattention during time of worship to God is 
a sin of the same kind, only in less degree, 
that those two wicked men were guilty of. 


The lesson for July 28 is an easy story to 
tell, and even little ones can see the compari- 
son of our all being on a journey to a happy 
land; heaven is the Canaan at the end of our 
way through the wilderness. We should say, 
‘*Come thou with us,” to others. How may 
even children do this? Giving money for 
missions is one way of saying come. 

Occupations for hands. 

See last week. A Bible acrostic. A word 
of four letters said to Paul in a vision, also 
said by Moses. 

1. The second part of something very pre- 
cious to the children of Israel. 

2. A man who cared for this precious thing, 
in his own house, for David. 

3. That part of the high priest’s clothing on 
which was “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

4. A beautiful woven part of the high 
priest’s garments. 
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No flour is “just as good as” ¥ 


“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


except in the minds of dealers who want to 
palm off poor brands for bigger profit. If you 
really want DututTH IMPERIAL, see that you 
get it. 20 loaves more in every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour— 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


DEAR MR MART IW 
T TRINK YOU 
WERE VERY KEW 


rO PUT OLR 
PIC REIMV YOUR 


PAPER’ UE HAVE 
NO CAT QUT 
» BUUVVCE AND 


SHEPHER PUPDBtE« 


LOVE FROM US 
ALL POYO & 


AND THE 
COPIER Ers 


GLADYS J 


Well, Cornerers, this nice little letter is 
from the oldest of the Three Children in 
the Basket. I will tell you right here that 
they live in Delaware, and that their names 
are Gladys, Lilian and Janet. Sarah Noah 
and I made a list of all the names which 
were ‘guessed,’ and find that one set on 
the list is exactly right—that of Edith B., 
in letter No. 9 (Corner of May 23). As she 
lives in Delaware, too, and not far from the 
Basket Children’s home, her ‘‘ guess’’ was 
doubtless founded on personal knowledge! 

The children’s ages at the time of the in- 
sertion of the picture were, respectively, 
five, three and three-fourths, and two years. 
Gladys is, of course, the one holding up the 
lid of the basket, and Janet the one stand- 
ing in front of the others, A photograph, 
tastefully framed in strips of tinted leather, 
in imitation of a woven basket, has been 
kindly sent to the Corner by the children’s 
mother, As so many of you have thought 
and written about the little girls I will read 
you a part of the mother’s letter: 


. . . The grandmother had seen one child in 
a basket and suggested trying our three. A 
large hamper was sent into the studio from a 
neighboring store. We had had a rehearsal 
at home in a smaller one, so there was not 
much difficulty in arranging them, as they 
thought it great fun, peeking out at the pho- 
tographer. We always celebrate Lilian’s 
birthday on Easter Sunday. Thie year she 
had a pair of live bunnies, named Easter and 
Sou’ Easter, but one was lost in a wheat field 
back of the hutch. All are great romps, and 
all enjoy their country home to the utmost, 
climbing trees, roaming through the fields 
and often getting as dirty as they can. But 
their contact with mother earth does them 
more good than harm. Gladys loves flowers 
and comes in every day with her hands full. 
She gathers curious stones also. Janet is imi- 
tative and rather vindictive; when she is not 
ray every one and everything is “‘ naughty 

ooy,’’ quoted from the ding-dong rhyme! 


Now as to the votes. They came from 
every part of the country. Two members 
were conscientious enough to say that the 
writers for whom they voted were their 
cousins. (That would not be “nepotism,” 
which means, literally, partiality to one’s 
nephews. But did you know that nephews 


originally meant grandchildren? Notice 
that the Revised Version gives grandchil- 
dren instead of nephews in 1 Tim. 5: 4.) 
The winner of the prize wrote: ‘‘I think the 
one that is numbered 24 is the best.’’ That 
is certainly very generous in her, and will 
please Elizabeth L. of Brookline. But ] 
hear you say, ‘‘ Who is the winner of the 
prize?”? No. 17, Julia G., Wakefield, Clay 
Co., Kansas, She had more than twice as 
many votes as any other. As you may 
not all remember which of the thirty-one 
her letter was, I will reprint it: 

17. These three little girls are going to have 
some fun. Pearl is five years old, Bertha is 
tbree and a half, baby Madge is not quite two. 
Their mamma has company and has sent them 
away to amuse themselves. It is Tuesday 
and so the clothes basket is empty. They are 
making believe it is a fine carriage and they 
are going out foraride. Pearl is holding up 
the lid so as to keep the sun off. While they 
were enjoying their ride their mamma came 
i “O, mamma,” said Bertha, ‘is the lady 
gone so soon?” ‘It is an hour,” said their 
mother, laughing, ‘‘ but what have you been 
doing to make the time pass so quickly?” 
‘*We have been out for a ride,’’ said Pearl; 
‘we have been down Grand Avenue and up 
Fifth Street.” ‘ Well,” said their mother, 
‘*you have been real good little girls, but now 
tell the coachman to stop so that you can 
come to supper.”’ JuLia G. 

Wakefield, Kan. 

You will be interested in Julia’s letter, 
which came with her story: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I hope the little story I 
send will bein time. We live six miles from 
the post office, and get The Congregationalist 
on Saturday. It was late when my papa got 
home Saturday night, and as we have not 
been to town since Sunday we could not send 
the story before. I like to read the Corner 
very much. My papa has taken The Congre- 
gationalist for a long time, and we think we 
could not get along without it. I am thirteen 
years old and have three miles to walk to 
school. But I go every day when it is fine. 

Yours truly, Juri G. 


Weare all glad that the “ prize”’ has fallen 
to this young and persevering schoolgirl be- 
yond the Mississippi, and send her our 
hearty congratulations. 

If there is room, I will tell you now a 
short, sad story of the Fourth of July. I 
spent the day in the beautiful city of Fitch- 
burg, with a friend of my boyhood from 
California, In the afternoon I called upon 
a Corner boy, but he was camping out at 
‘*Lake Nubanusit’’ up in New Hampshire. 
Seeing the electric cars pass, labeled West 
Fitchburg, I suddenly decided to visit four 
brothers, well-known members of the Cor- 
ner from the first, three miles out in the 
country. The last mile was on foot. Climb- 
ing a hill near their farmhouse, a boy came 
behind me on his wheel. It was one of the 
brothers, and when I asked him about the 
others he burst into tears and said, ‘0, 
Alfred is killed!’’ When we reached the 
house, the dear little boy I came to see, 
twelve years old, lay dying in the parlor. 
A small cannon had exploded, pieces of it 
striking his head. He was an intelligent, 
happy, good boy, whose letters you have 
read, whose name is on your stamp list, and 
whose pleasant face you may see in the 
Corner album. I wish that this might be 
not simply a warning to other boys to be 
careful—as no doubt he intended to be— 
but that public sentiment would substitute 
a more safe and rational enjoyment of the 
national holiday than the barbarous cus- 
tom of killing and maiming men and chil- 
dren. The life of one dear boy outweighs 
a vast amount of “fun” or of profits 
coming from the manufacture and sale of 
the deadly ‘toy cannons’’ and ‘“‘cannon 


crackers,”’ Mw. Mates) 











A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 


The clear morning sunlight brings 4 
with it gladness and renewed en- 
Lergy, and 4 


| Sunlight | 
Soap} 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 

that old bugbear ‘“‘wash day,” and does its 

» work erg er perfectly. Use Sunlight 1 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” has 

come into your life. 

q It Makes Horre Brighter. 4 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
freshand 
sweet. 


























It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains, 
Sold everywhere, 
Merrel!-Soule Co., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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PUB, PALMER ex 
5S HAMMOCKS, 
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PALMERS VALANCE HAMMOCK / & 
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The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construc- 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
introduced. While there is a continual effort by imitators 
and infringers to produce something similar, it has all been 
without success, and the Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre-eminently superior to any of the imitations. They 
are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others 

Before purchasing, insist upon seeing the “Palmer Patent 
Hammocks.” Remember, the name ** Palmer” is a 
synonym for all that is best in Hammocks. If your dealer 
does not have them in stock, he can get them for you, but be 


sure that he does. 1. E. Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 





Women Win 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One element of that success 1s 


SILVER 0 ~- 
ATA ah 


POLISH 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 


Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C9., 72 John St., New York 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JULY 28, Num. 10: 29-36. 


JOURNEYING TO OANAAN. 
BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 


It has recently been written of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘‘ From every side at which we are 

alled to look upon his character we see some- 
thing noble. He is small nowhere.” Certainly 
it is a distinct advantage to our estimate of 
his manhood that we know him not alone in 
the great offices of his life, but in the little 
ministries of it as well. A choice possession 
of history will be his brave emancipation proc- 
lamation, but history will not disregard his 
note of commendation of the lad eager to be a 
page in the House of Representatives, for if 
one document shows the strength, the other 
reveals the sympathy of our martyr President. 

The Bible delights in comprehensive char- 
acters; it turns life from side to side as differ- 
ent experiences challenge it. As the cunning 
lapidary creates facets upon the broken sur- 
face of a gem to increase its brilliancy, so the 

sible reveals not only the great surfaces, but 

the ‘little faces” of the lives it portrays, that 
thus they may be known, not in their excep- 
tional relations alone, but in their general 
possession as well. 

Moses was a law-giver, a prophet, a psalm- 
ist. We know him in each of these capacities, 
but ‘better, because we know him as a shep- 
herd boy, and, as in the lesson for today, as a 
journeyman! You could clip out of the Bible 
the lesson for today and leave the strength of 
the Bible unimpaired, but not its beauty, for 
it is such incidents as these which throw rays 
of white light and help us to a vision of the 
wholeness of those old characters and of the 
naturalness of their lives. Journeying to Ca- 
naan! The journey of life! What is the teach- 
ing? 

1. Go yourself. 

Moses journeyed not by proxy, nor did he 
enter in a listless, half-hearted way upon his 
divinely appointed travels. He is confident, 
buoyant, whole souled. He goes himself. 
The sage, if not condescending, advice of 
experienced travelers is always interesting 
reading. They tell us with naive frankness 
about clothes to be taken and left, books to 
be chosen, companions to be sought, imperti- 
nences to be anticipated and foiled; they do 
most charmingly tithe for us mint and anise 
and cumin, but almost never do they include 
that most weighty matter of the tourist’s law, 
one’s own self. To take everything, leaving 
yourself, or any considerable part, behind, is 
to discount your journey in advance. What- 
ever you leave take yourself—your noble, your 
true, your godly self. ‘The Scripture ex- 
horteth us,’ says Bacon, in his homely ver- 
nacular, ‘to possess our souls in patience. 
Whosoever is out of patience is out of posses- 
sion of his soul.” That is the secret of very 
much of the disgust and despair of many life 
travelers—they are out of possession of their 
souls. The indispensable they have left be- 
hind. ‘When you return home by the Isth- 
mus of Suez,” said an excellent French priest 
to Mr. Edward Lawrence in Kobé, “you will 
find more religion lying along the banks of 
the Suez Canal than you ever saw in one place 
in your life.’”’ ‘ How’can that be?” said Mr. 
Lawrence. ‘‘ Why,’ was the reply, “all the 
Europeans'who come out here take off their 
religion as they pass through and leave it on 
the banks, where it lies till they go back and 
put it on again.’’ Many a traveler who has 
never seen the Isthmus of Suez has imitated 
the European in dofting his religion, which is 
himself. ; The'lethargy of a vacation, the lam- 
pooning of a difficulty, the luxury of a con- 
quest have found the traveler with an abun- 
dance of possessions other than the “one 
thing needful,” and in grim illustration of 
Scripture, by a process of inevitable subtrac- 
tion, proceed to strip him ‘of that which he 
seemeth to have.” 
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It is impossible for any soul to journey 
“ unto the place of which the Lord said, I will 
give it you,” unless deliberately and devotedly 
he chooses and engages as his courier that 
best of all attendants, his own, whole self! 


tive me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My script of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, hopes true gauge, 
And thus I’ll make my pilgrimage. 


2. Cultivate and exercise the spirit of reci- 
procity. 

The two foci of the ellipse of the Christian 
life are devotion and development—receiving 
and giving. A large and intelligent faith 
proceeds usually from a broad, deep and full 
soul. Provincialism and power are not syno- 
nyms. An Israelite of the rank and file will 
have no patience with, little sympathy for, a 
heathen Midianite. It requires a Moses to 
understand that even Hobab may be to Israel 
“instead of eyes,” and that his knowledge 
about camping in the wilderness may benefit 
Israel; it requires a Moses to be reciprocal, 
to propose a mutual exchange, to ask for the 
Midianite’s knowledge, and offer in return 
largesses of goodness, such as may be expected 
from the benevolent hand of God. 

‘*Ts any man called,” asks a recent writer, 
‘‘to be made into a signpost for the welfare of 
his brethren, or into mere stepping-stones by 
which others may rise to higher things?” 
No, a thousand times no! A man owes it to 
himself and to his God to be more than a sign- 
post or a stepping-stone—in fact, he cannot be 
these without being more. A man who would 
guide must know; a man who would lift 
others must rise himself! Rising and lifting 
is the business of Christians. Not toostrongly 
can we urge the sacrifice which makes life 
powerful; not too strongly the supply which 
makes sacrifice possible! The globe-trotter 
who can be taught nothing by the institutions, 
monuments, civilizations of other countries, 
and who in empty ignorance indulges windy 
boasts about his own, is not less ludicrous 
than the African chief, who, having visited 
England and observed her strength and prow- 
ess, gravely assured his tribe upon his return 
that they could whip England any day! The 
wise traveler permits Hobab to be to him “in- 
stead of eyes,” and, gratefully receiving Ho- 
bab’s contribution to his store of knowledge, 
in exchange modestly presents whatever of 
good he himself possesses. 

The Christian can and ought to complete 
his character by utilizing material gathered 
from a wide area. Even Hobab can assist 
Moses. A chapter in the biography of Noah 
Porter bears the frowning title Friendships 
with Heretics, and narrates the intimacies of 
that royal man with those who held widely 
different views from his own. President Por- 
ter could combat vigorously the agnostic views 
of George Eliot and hold her esteemed friend- 
ship; he could cross lances with Tyndall and 
receive in return a confession of Tyndall’s 
affection; he could be a “kind and genial 
critique ’’ of Theodore Parker, and in presence 
of waving syllogisms hold deep communion 
with Parker’s exquisite and nuble spirit, and 
all the while with no surrender of principle. 
Moses could extend to Hobab the greetings of 
a reciprocal spirit. Bigotry, provincialism, 
narrowness will depart; breadth, tolerance, 
loyalty will arrive when Moses the Israelite 
is willing in any way to sit at the feet of 
Hobab the Midianite, receive the truth of his 
revelation, though it be meager, and offer in 
return the completeness of his own. The 
world sighs for an ample reciprocity. Chris- 
tian, do thou cultivate and exercise it. 

3. Interpret Providence. 

Israel kept its eye upon the ark of the cov- 
enant. When the ark set forward Israel has- 
tened, when it rested Israel halted, and 
thereby learned by experience two great life 
lessons. 

(a) Providence rests as well as reconnoiters! 

Is the quality of an artist determined by 
the size of his sketch-book? He has traveled 
far and wide for his sketches; hundreds of 
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them he will never use; that which gives him 
his position is the picture which was with 
great care and painstaking made in the se- 
cluded studio. 

Providence is not speed; it is spirit; its 
great achievements are not covering large 
territories by forced marches, but cultivat- 
ing small tracts by patient continuing in well- 
doing. Providence has other proportions than 
length; it has breadth and thickness. Provi- 
dence by no means despises numbers; by no 
means does it deify them. Distance has its 
rights, but so has specific location. Israel 
was quite as truly beneath the imperial sway 
of Providence when “they came to Elim 
where were twelve wells of water and three 
score and ten palm trees: and they encamped 
there by the waters,’’ as when they “ walked 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea.” They 
were not cowards when they camped; they 
were not heroes when they marched; their 
motions did not exhaust the resources of Prov- 
idence. Providence was still theirs when they 
rested. Goethe sings: 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 
Life is so complex; it takes so many qualities, 
occasions and attitudes to give it proportion! 
The sickroom with its pain, the office with 
its drudgery, the mill with its tumult, the 
business with its mad drive, each has its 
ministry, and Providence does not spend it- 
self in the hurry, it does not lose itself in the 
repose of life. Providence, like rest, is “‘ the 
fitting of self to one’s sphere.”’ 

(b) Providence is a constant and not an in- 
termittent life power. 

We talk about providences strange and prov- 
idences special until we half believe that this 
divine boon is only an occasional visitant in 
the world. Some are so crude in faith as to 
cherish the idea that Providence is selective 
in accidents, delivering unscathed the saints 
and giving the sinners over to wounds and 
torture; others expect Providence to minister 
only in the extremities of life. By no means 
do we deny God’s special providences, but let 
us appreciate his general ones! Providence 
is a constant factor in life—as constant as sun, 
air, light,darkness. Itis at once life’s greatest 
need and inspiration; providence does not ex- 
cuse itself from our lives, it has no imperative 
engagements elsewhere, it has no office hours, 
it is the constant, abiding, ever-present spirit 
of God in our lives. Recognized and received 
it arms us against surprise, inspires us with 
growing confidence and makes the uncertain 
world to us a splendid certainty. It puts us 
at once in the companionship of those of whom 
it is written, ‘‘ There shall no evil befall them, 
nor any plague come nigh their dwelling.” It 
makes God to us a real presence. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 21-27. What Does Growing in 
Grace Mean? Rom. 12; Col. 1: 9-24. 
How is such growth manifested? Does God meas- 
ure it by actual results or by degrees of progress? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MFETING. 

Topic, July 28-Aug. 3. Our Christian Jour- 
ney—Helps and Hindrances. Matt. 7: 13, 14; 
John 14: 1-6, 

The wise Christian looks at the helps to 
Christly living before he looks at the hin- 
drances. Then only can he rightly judge the 
obstacles in his way. The Israelites on their 
journey from Egypt to Canaan looked first at 
the hindrances. They saw the giants, and 
then looked at themselves through the giants’ 
eyes. “We were in our own sight as grass- 
hoppers, and so we were in their sight,” they 





‘said. Last of all they looked at the promise 


of God, and in that order it was not strange 
that they were afraid to trust it. 

Christ himself is the Christian’s supreme 
and constant help. g When we have seen that 
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he is the way, we are not troubled because it 
is straitened. Since he is the life, the way 
that leads to it is wide enough. If there be 
few that find it, then the Christian’s ambition 
is to belong worthily with the few. There is 
only one way which leads to the Father, but 
since that way is the way of truth no honest 
soul need mistake it. 

Of course there are hindrances. Common 
customs, innocent in themselves, often lead 
the wrong way. But those who have looked 
first at the way, the truth and the life—have 
seen them all in their Saviour—will recognize 
the direction in which customs lead. Business 
associations and engagements which seem 
necessary, friendships very dear, plans long 
cherished, even pleasures often indulged which 
have no positive evil in themselves, but which 
encourage a downward drift, may be fatal 
obstacles to one who has not seen with su- 
preme love and solemn purpose the great 
Helper. But the arm that has been strength- 
ened by such a vision is strong enough to put 
aside every hindrance. The magnetism of 
that supreme love is the one sufficient answer 
to every pleading argument, to every enticing 
invitation to turn out of the straitened way. 
One gate is wide and the way into which it 
opens is broad, but they lead to destruction. 
The other gate is narrow, but beyond is the 
Father’s house, and One is standing there and 
saying, ‘‘ I will receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.’”’ Fix your 
eyes steadily on the goal and the hindrances 
will dwindle before you. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 17: 12; 1 Sam. 7: 12; 2 
Chron. 14: 11; 20; 5-12, 24, 29; Ps. 46: 1-3; 119: 
165; Isa. 28: 7; Matt. 15: 25-28; 18: 6-8; Luke 
11: 52; John 14: 16,17; Acts 28: 24-27; Rom. 
5: 19-21; 9: 32; 14: 13, 21; 1 Cor. 8: 9; 9: 12; 
10: 32, 33; 15: 10; Heb. 2: 18; 4: 16. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK. 

A Foreign Mission in California. The Chinese 
missionin Sacramento, Cal., underthe A. M.A., 
has celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and a glance backward over this period re- 
veals its growth and fruitfulness. When the 
work was established there were no other 
missions for the Chinese in the city, but in 
time similar enterprises were undertaken by 
the Methodists and Presbyterians, yet with 
no serious inroad upon the efficiency or suc- 
cess of the earlier mission. Moreover, Dr. 
W. C. Pond writes that “the several missions 
co-operate instead of competing.” Our work 
began with a school which held evening ses- 
sions in a small basement room of the Congre- 
gational church, but for seventeen years a 
mission house has been rented, containing not 
only a schoolroom and chapel, but also a 
home for otherwise homeless brethren. For 
more than fifteen years Mrs. S. C. Carrington 
has been the responsible teacher, whose devo- 
tion and efficiency have contributed largely to 
the success of the work. More than 1,000 Chi- 
nese have been brought under her instruction 
and influence. Itis with justifiable pride that 
this little mission points to twelve Chinese 
who have gone out from among them to China 
or elsewhere to do Christian work. Of these 
one noble fellow met his death while caring 
for the sick in a pestilence hospital, two others 
are missionaries in China, one in connection 
with the American Board, and a fourth has 
become a member of the Salvation Army in 
California, has been raised to the rank of a 
captain and is employed in editorial work on 
The War Cry. 


American Board Finances. We are glad to te 
able to call attention to the encouraging fig- 
ures in the statement of the American Board 
receipts during June. Comparison with the 
same month in 1894 shows an increase this 
year of over $2,500 in regular donations and 
of about $17,000 in contributions for the debt. 
Gifts for this last purpose amounted to $18,427 
last month. Legacies, however, have fallen 
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off from $26,000 in June, 1894, to but $4,000 
this year. In the figures for ten months of 
the financial year, as given below, we note a 
cheering increase in regular donations, al- 
though at the same time we cannot overlook 
a net loss of $9,812. 





10 months 10 months 

last year. this year. 

Regular donations, $321,614.72 $336,149.97 
Donations for special objects, 46,292.59 35,305.23 
Donations for the debt, 35,954.44 $4,053.70 
Legacies, 138,144.72 126,685.35 
$542,006.47 $532,194.25 


China’s Judgment Day. A letter from Mr. 
Perkins of our North China Mission reports 
an unusual interest in evangelistic services 
in Lin Ching. He writes: “ During an expe 
rience of over ten years in street chapel preach- 
ing I have never had such large audiences as 
I have been having in our new chapel opened 
two months ago. Day by day the people 
gather in the little room—some forty or fifty— 
and look and listen. During the two or three 
hours of conversation and preaching many 
have gone but others have come, so each day 
over 100 have heard something.’ Regarding 
the effects of the war Mr. Perkins writes 
hopefully, expressing the opinion that it is 
going to do more to civilize China than any- 
thing that bas occurred for many aday. The 
Lin Ching church members are quite unani- 
mous in thinking the war is to be a blessing. 
“This is China’s day of judgment,” said one 
of the new members. ‘ Yes,’”’ said the mis- 


sionary, “it is a small day of judgment to 


help her prepare for the great day further 
on.” 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

Slavery in Africa. An interesting Spanish 
traveler and philanthropist, Don Luis Sorela, 
has recently visited New York, and in an 
interview with a reporter gave vent to hope- 
ful opinions concerning Africa and the Negro, 
on which subjects he is well qualified to 
speak, having spent many years in the Dark 
Continent in the employ of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Captain Sorela is an anti-slavery 
enthusiast, being the founder of the Spanish 
Anti-Slavery Society, as well as a member of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and has visited almost every part of the world 
in his work of elevating the Negro. He is an 
ardent believer in a great future for Africa, 
but the first obstacle to the progress of the 
Negro, he thinks, is slavery. Of this great 
problem he says: ‘‘ The question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery is not merely one for philan- 
thropists, but is one of the most practical 
questions that could be considered in colo- 
nizing acountry. I do not advocate the col- 
onization of tropical Africa. What I want to 
see is the introduction of capital for the em- 
ployment of the natives under European man- 
agement. But, assuming that the whole of 
tropical Africa were under the control of 
England or some great Power, the territory 
would be worse than useless under present 
conditions, for, owing to climatic conditions, 
Europeans cannot live and work there, and 
the Negroes, whose labor alone would be of 
use, are being decimated by slavery.” Sorela 
heartily believes, however, that the invasion 
of European and American enterprises in 
Africa will do more to break up the slave 
trade than marching armies. This warm 
friend of the Negroes bases his hopes for them 
on the theory that the possibility of develop- 
ment in the case of the black man is just as 
great as in the white man. 

Rights of American Missionaries in China. The 
Missionary Review of the World prints in full 
a copy of a petition which it is stated Amer- 
ican missionaries of all denominations in 
China are preparing to send to the United 
States Government. It relates especially to 
the rights of missionaries in the interior of 
the empire which are ill-defined and unsatis- 
factorily stated in the treaties. The petition- 
ers therefore ask our Government to have ex- 
plicitly set forth in the words of the treaty 
the right of missionaries to reside in the in- 
terior of China and to hold property for mis- 
sion use either in their own name or in that 
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of the society they represent; to remove all 
unjust conditions and restrictions imposed by 
the Chinese Government, such as the law 
which compels American citizens to notify 
a Chinese official before purchasing property ; 
to urgently request the Chinese Government 
to suppress certain widely circulated books 
which contain foul calumnies against foreign- 
ers and Christianity. The petitioners are con- 
vinced that if their requests are granted prej 
udice and hostility will be in large measure 
removed, and a decisive blow struck at the 
anti-foreign riots of China, while it is be- 
lieved that mission work in China will be 
advanced a quarter of a century. It is inter 
resting to know that Dr. Griffith John heartily 
commends this effort of the American mis- 
sionaries, and emphasizes the great desire 
for the opening of the closed province of 
Hunan. 

Uganda’s New Missionaries. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society has sent out re-enforcements 
for its Uganda mission, and among the new 
party are five unmarried women, the first to 
go as missionaries to Uganda, as hitherto it 
has not been deemed safe. This circumstance 
caused a crowded farewell meeting on the eve 
of departure, in which, contrary to all previ- 
ous custom of the conservative C. M. S., 
women bore a prominent part. Miss Furley, 
who has had some experience in Africa, and 
is to be in some degree the leader of the band, 
spoke for her sister missionaries, and the oc- 
casion was notable inasmuch as it is the first 
time that a woman has ever made an address 
at a dismissal or at any large mixed meeting 
of the society, with the exception of Mrs. 
Bishop’s famous speech a year or two ago. 
The party also contains five men, one of whom, 
Rev. Martin J. Hall, spoke courageously of 
the uncertainties of the enterprise. ‘‘It is 
useless to deny the fact,” said he, ‘‘ that we 
carry our livesin our hands, But let no one 
say, even if some of us should never reach 
Uganda, that lives have been lost. I know of 
four men now in the field who are there as 
the direct result of one life laid down on the 
shores of Africa almost before his work was 
begun.”’ We shall be interested in following 
the career of these new workers, particularly 
of the women pioneers, who are fulfilling the 
prediction made in 1887 by Alexander Mackay: 
“The day will surely, speedily come when 
some of the Christian ladies of England will 
take pity on their black sisters in Central 
Africa, and we shall have as a powerful ad- 
junct to our work a missionary agency corre- 
sponding to the Zenana Mission in India, 
Here is a vast sphere for usefulness. Some 
one must be bold enough to take the initia- 
tive. Many will doubtless find the courage to 
follow.” 

OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND FOLL 

MISSIONARY TREASURIES, 

Push things and keep on pushing. Do 
not be content with holding meetings and 
arousing enthusiasm, or even volunteering 
for the mission field, but pay the debts. 
Enthusiasm is well, arousing meetings are 
important, but consecrated, systematic, pro- 
portionate giving alone justifies the enthu- 
siasm and saves it from ridicule. Neither 
let us be content, Endeavorers, with help- 
ing to pay for this once the debt which 
hangs like a dark pall over many of our 
missionary boards; let us make a debt for- 
evermore impossible. By so stimulating 
the generosity of our members, by so ap- 
preciating our stewardship, by making pro- 
portionate giving to God as much a part of 
our religion as praying and believing, let 
us make a debt in any mission board in 
America an unheard-of thing.— President 
F. E. Clark, in his annual address, Y. P. 8S. 
C. E. Convention. 
eAee a See 


It is well to read for the sake of knowing 
a certain ground if you are to make use of 
your knowledge in a certain way, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this is 
a love of literature.— W. D. Howells, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION, 

Dr. F. H. Wines is both by experience 
and heredity an expert in all which pertains 
to the scientific knowledge of crime, In 
1893 he delivered a course of lectures before 
the students of the University of Wisconsin, 
which were repeated later in 1895 before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. They have 
been revised and published and make a sub- 
stantial volume. It is an historical sketch 
of the rise of the penitentiary system. It is 
not a book on prisons, however, nor even 
on the organization and government of pris- 
ons, although it contains a large amount of 
material which is both directly and indirectly 
suggestive in connection with prison man- 
agement. The author’s purpose is avowed 
to be rather to aid legislation and to help in 
forming a correct public opinion such as 
sooner or later controls legislation. 

The attitude of the law toward crime and 
criminals, both in the past and at present, is 
described in a clear and connected manner 
with the idea of exhibiting progress so far 
as progress has been made, and of indicat- 
ing the lines along which progress should 
be made in the future, and also of making 
known to how large a degree the world is 
indebted to the United States for the grad- 
ual improvement of penal systems. Many 
works have been consulted, but the author 
has written very largely, of course, from 
personal observation and knowledge. His 
book is to a certain degree a narrative, yet 
it is also, in large measure, a collection of 
facts, It will do admirable service for pur- 
poses of reference as well as by its state- 
ments of theory and its history of actual 
achievement. 

In the earlier chapters the theme is de- 
fined and the distinctions between crime, 
vice and sin are marked out, Then atten- 
tion is devoted to early judicial procedure 
and to the ancient dependence upon intimi- 
dation and torture. Then the reader is 
shown how by degrees a nobler ideal came 
to be entertained and the reform of the 
criminal began to be thought of and labored 
for. The different systems aiming to ac- 
complish the best results are compared— 
the Pennsylvania, the Auburn and the El- 
mira—and in the closing chapters the 
causes of crime, the theory of punishment 
and the prevention of crime are discussed 
somewhat more distinctly, and the closing 
chapter furnishes an outlook upon the 
course of future improvement of prisons 
and their inmates. All students of social 
science will appreciate the great practical 
value of such a book and Dr. Wines, in 
writing it, has added another to his many 
great services to humanity. [T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.75.] 

STORIES. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book, The 
Story of Bessie Costrell [Macmillan & Co. 
75 cents], isa disappointment. We cannot 
but feel that, had it come from a less fa- 
mous author, it hardly would have found 
its way into print. It is a careful and skill- 
ful study of one or two types of English 
peasant life, and it exhibits striking power 
of a pictorial sort; but after one has read it 
the question instinctively rises—Why did 
she take the trouble to write it? It is 
merely a graphic and telling description of 
a common theft by acommon sort of a per- 

on, and it exhibits the author's literary 
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power, but many readers will not consider 
it even for the time .being as worth the 
writing. 

One turns with relief to Mr. A. M. Bag- 
by’s Weimar idyl], Miss Trdéumerei [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50]. It is a sweet and 
wholesome story of student and musical 
life in the circle which gathered round Liszt 
in Weimar, and the musical enthusiasm of 
the author and the romance of the plot 
contend for the mastery throughout and 
blend gracefully into an uncommonly en- 
joyable story. One feels that he is receiv- 
ing a faithful picture of the experiences of 
those who were admitted to Liszt’s more 
intimate circle of student friends. The 
book deserves to be widely read. 

Billy Bellew [Harper & Bros, $1.50], by 
W. E. Norris, is an ordinary English novel, 
which introduces one afresh to certain types 
of society people, who perform in very 
much the usual manner to their own satis- 
faction or grief, as the case may be. The 
story is not of the highest order, yet it in- 
terests one and leaves a pleasant impres- 
sion.—wWe can only condemn Mr. George 
Moore’s Celibates [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], 
and we greatly regret that a firm of the 
standing ef its publishers should become 
its sponsors to the American public. That 
its stories are vivid and powerful cannot 
offset the fact that it is occasionally revolt- 
ing in character, and on the whole is mis- 
chievous in influence, The fewer of such 
books published the better for the world...) 

Two reprints which will attract some at- 
tention are just issued. One is Thomas 
Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge, [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50], and the other is Bea- 
trice Harraden’s Things Will Take a Turn 
[Charles E. Brown & Co.]. Mr. Hardy’s 
book is, in some respeets, one of his most 
characteristic and readable productions, 
and Miss Harraden’s is one of her earlier 
works and one of her best.——Dr. Izard 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00] is another 
story by Anna Katharine Greene. It is a 
short, somewhat involved and fairly inter- 
esting story, but by no means equal to the 
author’s best work. It is not a detective 
story so much as the account of the solving 
of a local and engrossing mystery. It is, 
perhaps, unfair to call it a hasty piece of 
work, but one does not feel that the best 
powers of the author have been illustrated 
either in its conception or its execution; 
nevertheless, it is sufficiently successful to 
pass muster with the average reader. 

The Plated City [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is by Bliss Perry. It is a story of a 
Connecticut manufacturing town. It has 
for a leading motive the repugnance of the 
white race, even in enlightened New Eng- 
land, toward any one who is believed to be 
colored, The life and the atmosphere of 
such a town as the supposed scene of the 
story are reproduced with conspicuous suc- 
cess, and just such well-known persons are 
found in such a place as several of the lead- 
ing characters in this story. The solution 
of the race problem which the author 
reaches we will leave for the reader to dis- 
cover for himself. Suffice it to say it all 
turns out happily, and that the story, with- 
out being in any sense a great novel, makes 
an extremely pleasant impression. 

Afloat with the Flag [Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25] by W. J. Henderson, is a story for 
boys, describing the political troubles in 
Brazil two or three years ago which gave 
occasion for the American navy to assert 
itself, and to win back for our flag the 
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respect and deference which, for some rea- 
son, had failed to be shown to it during 
recent years as fully as in the past. The 
author has written a highly entertaining 
story, and one which will exhilarate the 
boys without exerting any unwholcsome in- 
fluence. They will be amused as they 
read, but also it will instruct them, and 
they will be the better patriots for its in- 
fluence, 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Mr. H. S. Fielden’s Short Constitutional 
History of England [Ginn & Co. $1.35] has 
been revised and partially rewritten by 
W. G. Etheridge. No alteration has been 
made in the order of topics, but certain 
chapters have been rewritten more at length. 
The book is a concise, scholarly and trust- 
worthy handbook and authority.——The 
Educational Ideal[D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00] 
is the title of a book by J. P. Munroe, in 
which an outline is attempted of a certain 
educational process. Medisvalism, classi- 
cism and feudalism in turn claimed the su- 
premacy, and were succeeded by the pursuit 
of a higher ideal. Under the newest com 
ception education was identified with life 
itself, and the child, as the subject of effort 
and influence, assumed a new importance. 
The discussion of the educational problem 
is by no means complete, but the ideal has 
been defined more clearly of late than ever, 
and the readers of this book will appreciate 
the better for it both how and why this is 
true. 

Messrs. Ginn & C6. send us a sumptuously 
issued Complete Geography [$1.25], by A. E. 
Frye. We notice nothing peculiar in its 
general plan. The arrangement of its dif- 
ferent parts, the treatment of the various 
minor topics and the proportioning of space 
to them are about what one expects nowa- 
days in the best books of the sort. Its con- 
spicuously admirable features are its fullness 
of material, the clearness with which its 
statements are made, the success with which 
its illustrations not merely ornament but 
also explain the text, and its many accurate 
and handsome maps. Its relief maps are 
unusually clear and intelligible, and it has 
been brought down so close to date that the 
territory recently conquered from China by 
Japan is colored like Japan itself. The il- 
lustrations of every sort are of high quality, 
and the interest of the student using such a 
book must be so great as to practically do 
away with all thought of drudgery. 

Mr. C. W. Bain’s edition of The Sixth 
Book of Homer’s Odyssey [Ginn & Co. 40 
cents] belongs to the School Classics series, 
and is a scholarly little book, with discrimi- 
nating notes and a well-prepared vocabu- 
lary. Itis based upon Hentze’s revision of 
Dindorf’s text.——Two little German read- 
ers, issued by the American Book Co. at 
twenty-five cents each, are Heinrich Seidel’s 
Der Lindenbaum, edited by Dr. Ernst Rich- 
ard, and Die Monate, edited by Dr. R. Ar- 
rowsmith. Neither has numerous notes, 
but each has a vocabulary.——From the 
same house, at the same price, comes Adal- 
bert Stifter’s Das Heidedorf, edited by Dr. 
Max Lentz. This is issued in the same form 
and manner as the other two. With these 
has reached us also from Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. Georges Ohnet’s Le Chant du Cygne 
[40 cents], edited by Prof. A. H. Solial. He 
has also furnished a slight sketch of the 
author, as well as a vocabulary with notes 
and an appendix containing synopses of im- 
portant verbs. 

G. A. Wentworth’s Mental Arithmetic 
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[Ginn & Co. 30 cents] seems to differ little 
from other text-books of its kind, except 
that it retains the style and language of a 
few years ago in preference to those of the 
latest and most advanced composers of 
mathematical phraseology. It is printed 


handsomely, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Government Ownership in Production and 
Distribution [Patriotic Literature Publish 
ing Co.] is by Walter Vrooman. It is an 
endeavor to justify the substitution of fra 
ternal government for paternal. Theauthor 
seeks to accomplish his purpose by a study 
of different institutions and economic facts, 
the statistics of which, if compared, he be- 
lieves to be significant for his object. His 
volume thus has become valuable for pur- 
poses of reference and study, but has noth- 
ing of the form of a continuous narrative. 
It seems to be a full statement of the now 
actually socialized institutions and enter- 
prises of the various leading governments, 
It describes not less than 337 already exist- 
ing national and municipal undertakings in 
the one hundred principal countries of the 
world, The book seems to be valuable 
chiefly as a collection of current facts, and 
the author classifies his material carefully. 
His facts undeniably are of very great 
present importance, yet they soon will be 
out of date and, to our thinking, they have 
not been arranged and made use of as 
effectively as possible, 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued 
a sumptuous volume, Wildflowers of the 
Southeastern States [$4.50], compiled by 
Ellen Miller and Margaret C. Whiting. It 
contains descriptions of more than three 
hundred flowers with a full-page illustration 
of each in black and white. The descriptive 
text is brief, but carefully written and 
sufficient. The Latin name is given in each 
case, and the volume will be conceded a 
high place among books which deal with 
flowers and plants. Its cost is likely to be 
regarded as an objection until the illus- 
trations are examined. These will be found 
so excellent that they warrant and, indeed, 
necessitate the cost. The book is sub- 
stantially bound. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. has issued the 
third edition of Sir William Muir’s Mahomet 
and Islam [$1.00]. [t is an abridgment: of 
his larger work, and has been prepared for 
the Religious Tract Society in order to 
give in small compass the substance of the 
larger work, yet notbing of essential im- 
portance has been omitted. It is scholarly 
in character, yet sufficiently popular and 
entertaining in style to be enjoyable. 

Clara C. Chapin, editor of books, etc., for 
the Woman’s Temperance Publishing As- 
sociation, has made a collection of biographi- 
cal and other facts concerning women 
eminent in the cause of social reform, and 
they are issued in a little book, Thumb- 
Nail Sketches of White-Ribboned Women 
{Woman’s Temperance Publishing Associ- 
ation. $1.00]. The leading temperance 
and other reformers of the editor’s sex have 
their portraits in these pages, and the bio- 
graphical sketches of them and of many 
more are interesting and valuable for pur- 
poses of reference. The book will meet a 
considerable demand. 

Dr. Henry M. Field’s fertile pen has taken 
in hand another subject, and this time it 
describes the great Northwest. flis book 
is entitled Our Western Archipelago [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00]. The same facility 
and discrimination illustrated in his beoks 
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on European travel are evident in this nar- 
rative, which deals with our own country. 
Dr. Field is an accomplished traveler, but 
that alone would be of comparatively small 
value to his readers. He also is a trained 
observer and gifted narrator, and the many 
who have found pleasure in his earlier vol- 
umes can depend upon deriving equal en- 
joyment and profit from this his latest 
book. 
MORE JULY MAGAZINES, 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
[$3.00] leads all the others in the solid 
qualities but it would not be fair to call it 
heavy. Such articles as it contains find a 
world of readers of theirown. The opening 
contribution to this number is Phillips 
Brooks as a Theologian by John Fox, in 
which Dr. Brooks’s theology is characterized 
as weakening the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ into that of the deification of man. 
Prof. W. B. Greene, Jr., has an elaborate 
paper on The Function of the Reason in 
Christianity, and that by Dr. J. J. Lampe, on 
The Authenticity and Genuineness of Daniel, 
is equally deserving of the attention of 
scholers. The book reviews are as superior 
as ever. 

The weightier papers in Harper's [$4.00] 
are Some Imaginative Types in American 
Art, by Royal Cortissoz; The German 
Struggle for Liberty, by Poultney Bigelow; 
Where Charity Begins, by Owen Wister, 
and The University of Pennsylvania, by 
F. N. Thorpe. Richard Harding Davis has 
a bright article about Americans in Paris, 
There are two or three entertaining ac- 
counts of hunting or travel and several 
sprightly stories and enjoyable poems, The 
illustrations are as good as usual. 

The Cosmopolitan [$1.20] starts off this 
month at ten cents a copy but it is as diver- 
sified, entertaining and handsome as ever. 
Its principal attragtions are a portrait of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, from Nerli’s paint- 
ing; Kate Douglas Wiggin’s bright sketch 
of travel, A Romance of Clovelly; The Mal- 
tese Cat, a polo story by Rudyard Kipling; 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison’s article about 
The Myth of the Four Hundred. The edi- 
torial, scientific and artistic special depart- 
ments are as good as usual, It is a delight- 
ful number. At its low price The Cosmo- 
politan ought to increase its circulation 
enormously and rapidly. 

The New England Magazine has several 
specially timely papers. One is on The 
Leaders of the Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment, by Dr. J. L. Hill; another is H. R. 
Palmer’s, about The Herreshoffs and Their 
Boats; another is The Cotton Mills in the 
South, by Edward Porritt. Others, also of 
large value, are Rev. C. F. Dole’s on The 
Evangelical Movement in America, and Mil 
ton Reizenstein’s about The Walters Art 
Gallery. Abundant illustrations are fur- 
nished and this is almost, if not actually, 
the best number which ever has appeared. 
— A Social Highwayman, by Elizabeth P. 
Train, is the piéce de resistance this time in 
Lippincott’s and the other contents are 
abundant and diversified enough to please 
any one.——Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
[$3.00] is another, and an illustrated, exam- 
ple of judicious editorial skill and deserves 
its popularity. 


NOTES. 
—— Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s autobiogra- 
phy is about to be published. 
— The first volume of Gail Hamilton’s 
biograpby of Hon. J. G. Blaine will be out in 
a f-w weeks. 
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—— The popularity of the late Prof. Asv 
Gray’s writings has increased since his death, 
seven years ago, and the copyright on them 
yielded more than $3,000 last year. 

— It is said to be a growing custom to 
elaborate a serial story greatly before issuing 
it in book form. Hearts Insurgent, which 
has been running in Harper's Monthly, is said 
to be about to illustrate this. 


— Clovernook, near Cincinnati and the 
home of Alice and Phabe Cary, has been 
bought by their lifelong friend, Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, and is to be restored as far as possi- 
ble and preserved as a Cary Memorial. 

—— Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, asso- 
ciate editor of The Century and secretary of 
the American League of International Copy- 
right, has received the cross of a Knight of 
the Crown of Italy from King Humbert. 


—— The International Literary and Artistic 
Association is endeavoring to bring about the 
compilation of a systematic catalogue of all 
existing works of literature, art, science, 
music, painting, architecture, etc. The un- 
dertaking is truly colossal but it would be 
of the utmost value if it could be carried out. 


— Atthe sale of the late Earl of Oxford’s 
library recently in London ‘the first and 
purest known copy of the Second Folio Shake- 
speare, 1632, in the original calf binding,” was 
sold for $2,700, the highest price ever paid for 
a Scond Folio Shakespeare. It formerly be- 
longed to George Daniel, the Shakespearian 
scholar, and at his sale in 1864 it brought only 
$740. 

—— The collapse of the popular demand for 
some books and the effect of it upon the great 
circulating libraries, especially the English, 
is indicated in the following extract from ~° 
Good Words: 


Nearly all we see in these “ catacombs”’ are 
novels, the majority of which have had their 
day. Some of them made a sensation in their 
time. The great librarian had to purchase 
thousands of them to meet the eager demand 
of his readers, but nobody asks for them now, 
and, worse still, nobody will buy them. Here 
is one. We must not give its title. The pub- 
lic was clamorous for it when it appeared. 
Mudie subscribed for 3,500 copies at 22s. 6d. 
each. Now it is dead stock—piles upon piles, 
shelf above shelf, case after case. You may 
have as many copies as you choose for halfa 
erown each, but even this offer does not tempt 
buyers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 
WHat THEY COULDN'T. By Pansy. pp. 424. $1.50, 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE: THIRD SERIES. By Wil- 
liam Winter. pp. 351. 75 cents. 
A MODERN MAN. By Ella Macmabon. pp.192. 75 
cents. 
Irving Co. New York. 
THE Way OvuT. By Moses Samelson. pp.428. $1.25. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Too LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. Forrester. pp. 295. 
00 


1.00. 
cspram DREAMS AND OTHER StoRIES. By Cap- 
tain Charles King and Others. pp. 210. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 
THe Coxncorp Guide Book. By G. B. Bartlett. 
pp. 200. 50 cents. 
Irving P. Fox. Boston. 
THE Boston PICTURE KOOK, 50 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Uo. New York. 
THE LAST SACRIFICK. By lan Maclaren. pp. 15. 
B. F. Wood Music Co. Boston, 
Fara, Hope, WORK, (CROWN OF CHRISTIAN EN- 


DEAVOR. By Lorin Ludlow and H. E. Warren, 
25 cente. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
THE ROYAL NATURAL HisToryY. NO.2. Edited by 
Richard Lydekker, F.L.S. py. 96. 50 cents. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia 
THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. By Owen Wister. pp. 
208. 50 cents. 


The University of Wisconsin. Madison. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITFD STATES FROM 1775 
To 1789. By C.J. Bullock. pp. 273. 75 cents. 
Griffith Publishing Co San Francisco. 
THOUGHTS AND PAsTELs. By U.P. Nettleton. pp. 


87. 50 cents. 
MAG4ZLNES. 
June. BACHELOR OF ARTS..-AMERICAN FOLK- 
LOR E.—EXPRESSION. 
July. Mc LUR&’s.—BOUKBUYER.—NEW ENGL AND 


HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL KEGISTER.— 
PREACHER’S —AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. — 
—Exposirog®.— Music —DONAROR’S —PHINKER.— 
KIBLICAL Wortup —Piyxsy.—Book News.— Lit- 


ERARY NEWS.—MUSICAL KECORD, 
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Boston Captured by the Y. P. S.C. E 


Unprecedented Hospitality, Marked Spirituality, Intense Patriotism. 
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THE KEYNOTES 
Spiritual Cu’ture. 
Unity of Spirit with Diversity of Sect. 
Chris‘ian Stewardship, 
Civie Righteousness. 

THE SPIRIT: Cheerful Obedience to the follow- 
ing exhortation from the officers. ‘ Since this 
is an international as well as an intersectional 
and interdenominational convention, it is con- 
fidently expected that no speaker will trans- 
gress the rules of Christian courtesy or will 
give cause for offense to delegates of other 
nations, other sections, other creeds and other 
races than his own.”’ 

THE MOTTC FOR 1895-96: ‘One is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 


The largest religious assembly which Bos- 
ton ever saw gathered here last week, and its 
members saw Boston—ancient and Greater— 
and saw it thoroughly. Our city was never 
more admired, nor perhaps ever more admira- 
ble. Its welcome to the Christian Endeavor- 
ers was royal, practical, universal. Two vast 
tents, each seating 8,000 people, the ‘‘ Willis- 
ton”’ and the “ Endeavor,”’ adorned the Com- 
mon. The beautiful Public Garden bore the 
symbols of Christian Endeavor in its flower 
beds, lifted aloft on its newly erected arches 
its ‘‘ Welcome to Boston,’’ and each night 
blazed electrically its greeting to the vast host 
of visitors. It seemed strange but refreshing 
and inspiring to read over the bridge which 
spans the passage between the lakes such 
mottoes as ‘‘We are laborers together with 
God” and “ The World for Christ.’’ Our city 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, gave 
a hearty welcome to the Christian Endeav- 
orers. 

Private enterprise and sympathy heartily 
seconded the public good will. Gay banners 
waved from churches and hotels and stores 
and shops and residences. The streets took 
on a holiday appearance, and on all sides red 
and white bunting hung in graceful folds and 
varied forms around the monogram of the so- 
ciety. The Congregational House blossomed 
out in brilliant colors, from the bookstore on 
the first tloor to the printing-rooms on the top- 
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most tower, and, in pbrases fitly framed, de- 
clared the various benevolent soci+ties which 
itsheltersin harmony. American flags every- 
where throughout the city were inwoven 
with Christian Endeavor colors. 

The arrangements made to welcome the 
guests were as effective practically as they 
were liberal theoretically. The wisdom and 
efficiency of the committees charged with re- 
sponsibility were evident at every turn. The 
city and suburbs were divided into sections, 
with central headquarters in each, and to 
each section delegations from a certain State or 
district were assigned. A house to house can- 
vass was made by the local committee, show- 
ing where rooms were to be obtained and at 
what cost. The incoming hosts were met on 
the trains, sometimes at long distances from 
the city; on their arrival they were promptly 
escorted to their headquarters and then dis- 
tributed to their places of temporary abode. 
In spite of the delays of the heavily-loaded 
trains, the work of receiving and disposing of 
the vast numbers was carried on without fric- 
tion and with dispatch. The incoming hosts 
would gather about their banners, sing their 
songs and march off in a kind of glad abandon 
and good order which infected everybody 
with the spirit of Christian hospitality. Sta- 
tion men and street car conductors and wait- 
ers at hotels took up their extra labor as 
though they were eager to do service for their 
guests. 

The number of registered delegates was 
56,285 ; the number of visitors was about 10,000, 
and they came from every State and Territory, 
from Canada, and some from across the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Good-sized delegations 
came from Montreal and Quebec and from 
upper Canada. Of course the regions around 
about Boston sent large numbers. About 
1,700 came from Worcester County alone. 
Daily trains from neighboring cities, such as 
Providence, Salem and Worcester, carried to 
and fro those who preferred to spend the 
nights at their own homes. 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 


The convention opened on Wednesday even- 
ing with meetings in nineteen churches, most 








of which were crowded to the ducers. Such 
an array of speakers has never before uad- 
dressed Boston audiences in a single evening. 
They had a great variety of themes and all 
had interested hearers, who did not hesitate to 
emphasize their approval by hearty applause. 
Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin of Washington, D. C., 
spoke at the Dudley Street Baptist Church on 
The Personal Element in Christian Work. 
Dr. John H. Barrows of Chicago delivered an 
address at the People’s Church on Samuel 
Adams. Drs. F.N Peloubet and A. P. Fos- 
ter discussed the Sunday school at the Shep- 
ard Church, Cambridge. Drs. W. H. Ward 
of The Independent,G. E Horr of The Watch- 
man and A. E. Dunning of The Congregation- 
alist spoke at Berkeley Temple on the Reli- 
gious Press. Thomas E. Murphy roused much 
enthusiasm at the First Baptist Church on the 
subject of Temperance, which was the theme 
of Mrs. Emily McLaughlin and several other 
speakers. Miss Charlotte T. Sibley of Maine, 
a recent graduate of Wellesley College anda 
member of The Congregationalist’s Oriental 
Tour, spoke interestingly at the Second 
Church, Dorchester, on the need for the sun- 
burst of Christianity in the Orient. She was 
followed by Bishop Fallows of Chicago on 
Christian Unity, and Dr. W. H. McMillan of 
Allegheny, Pa., on Citizenship in the Twen- 
tieth Century. But these are only a few of 
the many orators and their topics. Other 
Congregationalist speakers were Dr. Michael 
Burnham of St. Louis, Dr C. H. Daniels, 
secretary of the American Board, and Hon. 
Dr. Selah Merrill, ex-consu!l to Jerusalem. 
THE WELCOME TO CITY AND STATE 

Nine o’clock, Thursday morning. Without, 
a steady stream of electrics, cabs, barges, im- 
provised vehicles of all kinds flying the En- 
deavor flag, coming from every direction and 
converging at the huge structure on Hunting- 
ton Avenue. The crowd surges against the 
closed inner doors, for already the immense 
auditorium is packed to the rafters. So the 
disappointed delegates swarm through the 
spacious outside corridors and anterooms, 
where distract.d ushers are doing their best 
to handle the unwieldly but peaceable mob. 
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Hundreds flee to the tents on the Common, to 
the Public Garden, or take the opportunity to 
visit the new Library and scenes of historic 
interest. Within the vast Mechanics Hall is 
a sound like the noise of many waters. A 
mass of youthful, eager faces rises tier above 
tier on floor, platform, galleries and window 
seats. Long festoons of red and white stretch 
their graceful folds from the center of the 
ceiling, flags of all nations mingled with State 
seals and Endeavor emblems of every descrip- 
tion mark the geographical and world-wide 
representation of this great mass of humanity. 

Presently the figure of Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark 
rises on the platform, and the gavel of Oregon 
gold and wood descends on the desk. The 
hum of voices ceases, there is a moment of 
impressive silence, and then the sound of 
organ and cornet, leading a magnificent chorus 
of 3,000 voices, floods the great building with 
such notes of praise as rarely, if ever, were 
heard on earth before. Higher and higher 
rises the tide of enthusiasm through the brief 
devotional service conducted by Dr. Smith 
Baker, through the ringing words of Dr. A. H. 
Plumb voicing the welcome from the churches, 
through the eloquent and patriotic address of 
Hon. S. B. Capen, until the tide reaches its 
flood and the waves of enthusiasm break over 
all barriers of restraint in response to the 
noble greeting from Governor Greenhalge. 
By a common impulse all rise to their feet, 
waving flags and handkerchiefs, and every 
soul thrills with a new emotion of love and 
loyalty to God and country. 

In Tent Endeavor Rev. M. D. Kneeland 
welcomed the delegates for the local pastors; 
Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott stirred religious and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm to its nether depths by his 
unequivocal Christian, American message, 
and Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows of Chicago re- 
sponded with one of his wondrous blendings 
of fact, sense and eloquence. In Tent Willis- 
ton a city father gave the freedom of the city 
to the delegates, and a suitable welcome from 
the pastors was given by a local Baptist 
clergyman. 

THE DENOMINATIONAL RALLIES. 


The afternoon of Wednesday was given up 
to denominational gatherings of Endeavorers, 
each denomination having a place of meeting 
assigned. The three largest places were occu- 
pied by the three leading denominations rep- 
resented in the Endeavor movement. The 
Congregationalists and Baptists had the two 
great tents, and the Presbyterians filled Me- 
chanics Hall. But besides these there were 
meetings in twenty-five churches, most cf 
which were filled with young people and ad- 
dressed by earnest lovers of their own denom- 
inational work. Christian Endeavor is not 
undenominational, but interdenominational, 
and it helps, not hinders, the loyalty of its 
members to their own religious bodies and to 
their own local churches. 

Such a gathering of Congregationalists was 
never seen before as that which crowded Tent 
Williston to overflowing. Besides the 9,000 
or more who managed to get under the canvas 
thousands more encircled the tent, catching 
now and then a sentence from the distant 
platform. The scene was as picturesque as it 
was inspiring. The vast majority were young 
people and young women were more numer- 
ous than the men. The many colored flowers 
in their bonnets, the variety of their dresses, 
and the profusion of ribbons and badges gave 
an Oriental appearance to the audience, one 
far more attractive to the eye than the aver- 
age American religious meeting. Nearly all 
remained to the end and manifested their in- 
terest by frequent applause and the waving of 
handkerchiefs. Till the benediction was pro- 
nounced at the end of the more than two 
hours’ session, not a seat was unoccupied, 
and hundreds were standing. Tent Endeavor, 
where the Baptists were meeting, stood so 
close to Tent Williston that the songs and 
the handclapping in the one were often heard 
by the other audience, but not to the dis- 
turbance of either. Scores of ministers were 
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present from both East and West, not only 
filliag the pastors’ seats but scattered through 
the audience; and it was worth a long journey 
to look on that vast sea of faces alive with 
love to Jesus Christ, and quick to appreciate 
the points made in behalf of the denomination 
of their choice as one of the divisions in the 
great army of his disciples. The array of 
speakers was inviting. The program and 
topics were well arranged, and a great many 
people learned things new to them about Con- 
gregationalism which will make more memo- 
rable the places of historic interest they have 
visited in and about Boston. 

Mr. W. H. Strong of Detroit presided ad- 
mirably. No minute was wasted. Mr. George 
C. Stebbins of Brooklyn led the opening praise 
service of song. Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden led in 
prayer. Mr. S. B. Capen welcomed the visi- 
tors, and Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, followed. There 
can be no question of the loyalty of our de- 
nomination to this movement. Seven of the 
committee of thirteen, on whom has been 
placed the responsibility of arranging and 
providing for this convention, including the 
chairman and secretary, are Congregation- 
alists. 

The single theme discussed was Freedom, 
and the way it is wrought out and maintained 
by Congregationalism. Each speaker was 
allowed eight minutes. First, there were 
three addresses on Our Pilgrim Fathers. Rev. 
D. M. Pratt, pastor of Williston Church, Port- 
land, Me.,where the Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment started, spoke on Congregationalism and 
Ecclesiastical Freedom, showing how Congre- 
gationalism has had in it from the beginning 
the principle of liberty. President George A. 
Gates of Iowa pointed out the influence of 
Congregationalism in promoting mental free- 
dom, urging that the churches should not be 
so much interested in building up themselves 
as in bringing the world to Jesus Christ. Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse extolled Congregationalism 
for having laid the foundations of political 
as well as religious freedom. 

Three speeches followed on The Pilgrim 
Children. Rev. W. J. L. Closs of New South 
Wales was warmly welcomed, as he well de- 
served, for he started for the meeting at Cleve- 
land last year, but was stopped in San Fran- 
cisco by the great railroad strike. Undaunted 
by his failure, he came through successfully 
to Boston this year. He said that, but for Con- 
gregationalism, each of the Australian colo- 
nies would have had a separate state church. 
Rev. D. M. Fiske of Toledo, O., spoke ear- 
nestly on the responsibility of each soul to 
every other soul. Kev. A. E. Dunning spoke 
of Our Ultimate Goal—the Freedom of Each 
Soul and Body in the World. This, he said, 
was the aim of Calvinism. It recognized no 
human master, but left each soul alone with 
God and, if he obeyed him, made him a king 
and a priest. The aim of Congregationalism 
is to re-live the life of Christ, bringing his 
disciples into stronger life by union, but main- 
taining the freedom of each in obedience to 
God speaking in his own conscience. 

Three addresses followed on Our Definite 
Duties. Miss Charlotte T. Sibley of Maine 
spoke effectively on loyalty to the local 
church. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton made a stir- 
ring appeal for loyalty to our mission boards, 
and then there were two-minute addresses by 
the State presidents of Iowa, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. The audience, at the close of Dr. 
Boynton’s address, had begun to move, but 
the apt speeches of these young men arrested 
and held them till the benediction was pro- 
nounced on the entire assembly. 

THE MONSTER EVENING MASS MEETINGS, 


It was at night that the true proportions of 
the wondrous gathering were best revealed. 
Then the streets were free of business men 
and women, and given over to the dele- 
gates. Then the members of the local and 
suburban unions swelled the throng. Then 
the Common, the Garden and the narrow, an- 
cient streets swarmed with happy delegates, 
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and the decorations of the interiors of the 
great assembly halls and business houses 
came out with greater brilliancy in the glare 
of the electric light. 

Thousands found it impossible to enter 
either Mechanics Hall or the tents, and they 
gathered as best they could about the halls 
and streets, listened intently to the volunteer 
speakers, sang lustily, rivaling sometimes the 
favored chorus within and made the best they 
could out of a situation which none would 
have dared to predict. 

Rarely do speakers have such opportunities 
as have come to the men summoned to speak 
at the great popular gatherings. Most of 
them realized it, and gave something fresh 
and thoughtful. Mr. Moody, in his plea for 
study and reverence of the whole Bible, was 
scarcely abreast of reverent Christian scholar- 
ship, and relied too much upon analogies that 
were not analogies. John G. Woolley was 
brilliant, scathing, terrific in his denunciation 
of the liquor traffic, but about as fair in his 
treatment of the relations of the Church of 
Christ to the liquor traffic as William Lloyd 
Garrison used to be in his abolition speeches. 

Of course the culmination of the fervor and 
the spiritual delight came Monday evening at 
the consecration meetings, when song, testi- 
mony and sermon uplifted the hearts of the 
thousands gathered in Mechanics Hall and 
the tents. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP EXALTED. 

The passion for civic righteousness burst 
forth early in the session, and it was well 
that the managers had planned to make good 
citizenship the theme for all the meetings held 
Saturday. Bishop Alex. Walters of New Jersey 
made a telling plea for fair play for his race, 
the Afro-American. Rev. W. G. Clark, the 
Parkhurst of Chicago, conducted an open 
parliament on practical methods, and the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Union was given the banner 
rewarding it for the best service in promoting 
local good government during 1895. 

But the interest of the day was in what 
promised to be the greatest meeting of the 
convention, viz., the open air meeting on the 
historic Boston Common, the forum where 
liberty of speech ever has been held sacred. 
Unfortunately, just before the noon hour, a 
sharp shower set in, which prevented the 
yathering of any such throng as had been 
predicted. But despite rain thousands stood 
about the band stand, and our photographer 
has given us an admirable idea of the aspect 
of affairs just before the signal, ‘ Flee to the 
tents.’”’ Then began a good-naturea scramble 
and flight, which those who saw will never 
forget or cease to chuckle over. 

With admirable precision ushers and door- 
keepers rallied and reasserted their preroga- 
tives. In poured the damp but jolly multi- 
tude, and in a few minutes 20,000 people were 
seated in the tents, the choruses were leading 
in the singing, and the program was being 
lived up to just as if the rain was not pelting 
down on the tents and greensward. 

Then it was that Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., 
author of ‘“‘ America,’ read the hymn espe- 
cially written by him for the convention. 
Then it was that he had a Chautauqua salute 
the like of which even Bishop Vincent never 
dreamed of. Mayor Curtis of Boston gave a 
masterly statement of the principles which 
should govern young American Christians 
in their duties and privileges as voters —or 
wives of voters. Rev. Donald McLaurin of 
Detroit, who has had much to do in purging 
his home city of evil, gave a ringing talk; and 
Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott took the place 
of Governor Greenhalge in putting on record 
the hearty welcome which Massachusetts as a 
State gives to the good citizenship crusade of 
Christian Endeavorers. We comment else- 
where on the significance of this great upris- 
ing. No one who saw and heard the intense, 
prompt, popular approval of the most radical 
utterances along this line could fail to realize 
that Hon. S. B. Capen was right when he 
warned the bosses, tricksters and thieves to 
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get out of the way if they would avoid the , 
coming storm of wrath. 


JUNIOR RALLY. 


The young folks had their innings Saturday 
afternoon in Mechanics Building. Floor and 
platform were solidly packed with boys and | 
girls from two to twenty, attended by parents 
and teachers, while the galleries were re- 
served for superintendents of junior work. A 
juvenile orchestra of fifteen stringed instru- | 
mants and two cornets furnished music, and 
the way they kept sturdily ov, in perfect , 
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the same time. See every seat taken and even 
the pulpit steps crowded, not with idle spec- 
tators, but with the actual working forces 
from local societies. Brief practical reports 
of how they do things in Maine and Montana, 
in Ohio and Oregon, are interspersed with 
short, earnest prayers. Two results follow. 
Each Endeavorer gets a deepened spirituality 
and a fresh fand of ideas as to new methods 
of work. These meetings are the storage bat- 
teries which supply the power for the whole 
organization. They are armory drills for the 
study of tactics 











DISCIPLES OF GCOD CITIZENSHIP, WHOM RAIN COULD BOT FRIGHTEN. 


time, when a heavy shower sent a flood of 
rain down through the roof and some of the 
little ones became frigutened by the sudden 
unfurling of umbrellas, called forth a burst 
of applause. Dr. H. T. McEwen of New York 
city made an ideal presiding ofticer, and the 
address by Rev Kouight Chaphn of London 
charmed al! listeners, both old and young. 
But the chief interest centered around an ex- 
ercise called The Children’s Crusade, admir- 
ably managed by Mrs. F. E. Clark and Mrs. 
N. Boynton. Dressed in costumes of various 
nations a bundred children marched and 
countermarched, and then one from each 
nationality came forward and presented Dr. 
McEwen with a letter, which he read aloud, 
from all the foreign countries where the En- 
deavor movement has reached. These were 
bona fide epistles, which Mis. Clark solicited 
months ago, and it was astonishing to hear of 
117 societies in India ani Ceylon, 59 in Japan, 
150 in the islands of the sea, 30 in Africa and 
so on around the globe. The novel costumes, 
the stirring music, the pretty intertwining of 
national and Endeavor flags carried by the 
young crusaders gave a spectacular effect 
which set the children into a tumult of de- 
light and at the same time taught a most im- 
pressive missionary lesson. At the close, in 
response to repeated calls and hand clappings, 
Mrs. Clark came to the front and received the 
Endeavor salute. 
METHODS AND MACHINERY. 

Friday was given over to the discussion of 
methods and technical matters. Banners were 
presented to the successful societies and un- 
ions. Committee meetings of vast propor- 
tions were held in the churches, and at Me- 
chanics Hall and in the tents representative 
delegates from abroad set forth the cardinal 
principles of the Y. P. S. C. E. as understood 
in their home lands. 

The very name committee meeting implies 
a handful of people convened to consider dry 
but necessary details of business. But step 
into the People’s Temple, which has. the lar- 
gest seating capacity of any buildiog in the 
city except Mechanics Hall, and see what an 
Eudeavor committee meeting is like. Remem- 
ber that this is only one of fifteen going on at 


GIVING AS WELL AS GETTING 


Many of the delegates came to give a bless- 
ing and to sow seed as well as to get good and 
reap. Aud to this end they set out in bands 
to make the noontide bour in factories, stores, 
hospitals and slum missions and on the 
wharves and streets a time when Christ 
should be held up to the multitude. Faneuil 
Hall was crowded with market men each day, 
and Mr. Moody spoke there. The Texans 
held forth at the Seaman’s Bethel It is per- 
haps unwise to conjecture as to just how 
much good was done by these evangelistic 
meetings. It is certain that the motive for 
the meetings was guod. They have been man- 
aged in a straightforwerd way, free from cant, 
and attracted many respectful listeners. The 
fact that these listeners increased in number 
as the days went on and that the same faces 
were seen speaks for itself. 

At the places of business a cordial invitation 
and reception overcame any sense of intru- 
sion. Several of the visitors who spoke ina 
printing office were themselves printers or 
had served long terms at the trade, and car- 
ried their gospel to their fellow craftsmen, who 
were too closely confined to attend the meet- 
ings. 

Here are pen pictures of the work at a West 
End Mission: 

Thursday noon. A dismal mission room at 
the West End, dimly lighted, sparsely dec- 
orated, half a dozen Endeavorers singing out- 
side the door hoping to gather an audience. 
A few are drawn by the music from the dirty 
alley, littered with garbage, close by. There 
are slovenly women holding puny babies in 
their arms, blear-eyed men smoking pipes, 
little girls, unmistakably Italian, with heavy 
gold earrings in their ears, and a knot of boys 
pufting away at vile cigarettes ‘‘ O for power 
to transform (these lives,’’ cried one of the 
party, ‘‘ into what we’ve just seen at Mechan- 
ics Hall!” 

Friday noon. The same place and hour, the 
same Endeavorers plus forty or more others, 
and a few of the class who really belong to 
“the submerged tenth,” also one who was 
reclaimed yeais ago in Jerry McAuley’s Mis- 
sion in New York. His story reaches tho 
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hearts of the unsaved, there are tender plead- 
ings with two of them, a little group lingers 
to kneel in prayer together, the spirit of God 
is felt and a bit of real practical Endeavor 
work is done at midday in the heart of the 
slums, 
MATINS AT PARK STREET. 
{6.30 A. M. Park Street Church.) 


‘*Meeting in the vestry?” inquired a be- 
nighted Bostonian. ‘‘ No, sir; no vestry big 
enough for Endeavorers.” And he was right. 
It is only tive minutes after the appointed 
time, but all the seats on the floor are taken 
except a few in front. Lewis S. Lee of Phila- 
delphia is conducting the service. Fully 600 
young people, with the freshness of the morn- 
ing on their faces, are lustily singing, and 
prayers and testimonies follow in quick suc- 
cession, three or four standing on their feet at 
once. Two pews full arise and repeat a pas- 
sage of Scripture, and the words of a China- 
man and an African give a touch of universal 
brotherhood to the unwonted scene. The for- 
mer pastor, Dr. J. L. Withrow, and Rev. Dr. 
E. K. Alden of American Board fame each 
speak of noted gatherings in the old historic 
edifice, but confess that, in point of signifi- 
cance, nothing like this has ever been wit- 
essed there. Imagine twenty more such 
meetings going on simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of the city and some faint idea of 
au early morning Endeavor service may be 
gained. 

CLOSING SCENES. 

The consecration services held on the last 
night marked the high tide of spirituality. 
President Clark led the hosts at Mechanics 
Hall, Secretary Baer at Tent Williston and 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton at Tent Endeavor. 
Each State, Territory or country occupied a 
section by itself and in response to the roll- 
call stood in a body and pledged themselves 
anew, in words of song and Scripture, to 
Christ and his service. The two or three 
voices from points as remote as Alabama or 
Montana were fully as impressive as the vol- 
ume of souni from hundreds representing 
Connecticut or New York. Occasionally a 
burst of applause would break forth but such 
expressions were wisely restrained, for, as Dr. 
Boynton said, ‘There wez zo clapping of 
hands on the Mount o: Transfiguration.” 
The committee of thirteen appeared together 
aod through Hon. 8S. B. Capen returned 
thanks fur courtesies extended by the State 
and city governments, the railroads, the press, 
the police, and the citizens generally. . There 
were seasons of silent prayer when the per- 
fect hush of the vast assembly was more sol- 
emn than any words, the recital in unison of 
the Mizpah benediction, the singing, in tender 
tones, of the familiar hymn, ‘God be with 
you till we meet again,’’ and the fourteenth 
international convention came to a close. 
And as we goto press the great concourse is 
still singing its way homeward in every di- 
rection. 

SOCIAL FEATURES. 

Probably the most typical and most cos- 
mopolitan social gathering was the reception 
given by the Woman’s Board of Missions 
Thursday afternoon. The dinginess of the 
gray old Congregational House was hidden by 
banks of flowers and a profusion of draperies 
artistically arranged in hall and office Misses 
Chili, Stanwood and Lamson, secretaries of 
the Board, tog-ther with Mrs. F. E. Clark and 
Mrs E. E. Strong, received the more than 500 
guests who soon overflowed into the hospitable 
and beautifully decorated rooms of the Ameri- 
can Board, where light refreshments were 
served by the capable young women who as- 
sist the secretaries of that organization. Ja- 
pan, China, India, Australia, Eogland, Turkey 
and Gretce were all represented among the 
guests by persons of international repute like 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, by Miss Yamakau, a recent 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke, by Dr. Pauline Root 
and hosts of other well-known laborers in for- 
eign fields. It was a splendid idea thus to 
bring th» young Endeavorers face to face with 
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their representatives abroad, and if the in- 
spiration of personal interviews and being 
loaded down with fresh literature on missions 
have any quickening power the youthful guests 
will go home with a more glowing and intelli- 
gent zeal for the Master’s work in other lands 
than they possessed before visiting the busy 
headquarters in Boston. 

Other social features were the mam- 
moth receptions which the various churches 
gave in honor of their especial guests on 
Saturday evening. No church parlors were 
large enough to accommodate the 3,000 dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania and they adjourned 
to the People’s Temple. Next in point of 
numbers came Berkeley Temple, with 2,000 
guests from Connecticut. But large or small, 
the gatherings were alike in enthusiasm and 
the joy of fellowship. We print elsewhere 
a list of the Congregational churches that 
served as hosts. 


SUNDAY DELIGHTS, SPIRITUAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Instead of trying to gather the multitude in 
great assemblies and thus necessitate much 
traveling, the managers wisely decided to 
give the delegates an opportunity to swell the 
attendance in the local and suburban churches, 
and it was a wise innovation. More than 100 
pulpits and edifices were filled by delegates. 
Canon Richardson of Toronto stood in Phillips 
Brooks’s former throne of power and pleaded 
for Christian unity. J. G. Woolley scintil- 
lated and launched forth against the liquor 
traffic before a vast audience in Music Hall. 
Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt was the magnet that 
drew a great throng to the First Baptist Church. 
Park Street Church held a splendid audience 
of friends of the Sabbath, Rev. Arthur Little 
presiding and delegates from Toronto, Glas- 
gow and Leavenworth telling of victories 
won and battles yet to be fought. Cities as 
far away as Lyon and Salem on the north and 
Providence on the South profited by the pres- 
ence and enthusiasm of the delegates. Trin- 
ity Church, the Art Museum, the Public 
Library and the other points of interest open 
on Sunday were filled with reverent hosts, 
and in Dorchester pastors and laymen assisted 
in teaching civic righteousness by expound- 
ing the significance of local history. 


THE FEAST OF MUSIC, 


No such music was ever heard in Boston. 
The great chorus of 3,000 voices, carefully 
drilled by George K. Somerby and led by 
George C. Stebbins and Percy S. Foster, was 
so divided into sections that nearly 500 singers 
were present at all the services in the tents 
and hall. Their fine work was supplemented 
by beautiful selections by the four Park sisters 
—the famous cornetists, by the Everett and 
the Hampton Institute male quartettes, and 
by solos from J. W. Becket, colored pastor of 
achurch in Baltimore. But what moved the 
multitudes more than anything was the spon- 
taneous burst of happy melody whenever a 
group of Endeavorers came together. Early 
in the morning, marching with radiant faces 
to the prayer meeting; at noon, waiting their 
turn outside of packed restaurants; late at 
night, being whirled along in the electrics— 
everywhere this glad overflow of song rose 
above the din of city streets and astonished 
those who never heard of Christian Endeavor. 
Especially when waiting for the services to 
begin was the contagion of music wonderfully 
exemplified. Sometimes half a dozen tunes 
would start simultaneously from as many dif- 
ferent quarters and soon blend into one 
through the power of the strongest. to win 
obedience. Again the faint sound of a familiar 
hymn would be heard up among the rafters, be 
quickly caught in the balconies, snatched up 
by those on the floor and passed along to the 
platform, where the flood of praise from the 
entire congregation would rell up against the 
organ like waves breaking on the seashore. 
It was futile to attempt to restrain or guide 
such spontaneous melody. 
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THE POST-CONVENTION PILGRIMAGES. 


No previous convention ever spread such a 
feast for its delegates, for no other ever assem- 
bled in a locality so fraught with historic and 
literary interest. With wisdom the commit- 
tee planned a series of excursions on different 
days to Plymouth, Salem, Lexington and Con- 
cord, the two last places being visited, by 
those who preferred, on bicycles, going over 
the Paul Revere route and stopping at Med- 
ford for a brief season of social intercourse at 
Secretary Baer’s home. What gave uncom- 
mon value to these trips was the fact that the 
speakers, in several instances, were men emi- 
nent for their knowledge of colonial history. 
Among those who generously gave their serv- 
ices for this purpose were Hon, C. C. Coffin, 
Rev. D. N. Beach and Mayor Bancroft of 
Cambridge, Edwin D. Mead, Rev. E. G. Por- 
ter, for many years pastor of the church in 
Lexington, and Rev. W. E. Barton of the 
Shawmut Church, Boston. That this rare op- 
portunity was appreciated by those from a dis- 
tance was fully evinced by their intelligent 
questions and devotion to their note-books. 
A still longer journey was made to Portland, 
where a rally was held in Williston Church. 


THE INTERNATIONAL C, E. UNION, 


For more than a year the formation of a 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union has been 
under consideration and the first formal steps 
toward that end were taken on Friday. Let- 
ters favoring the action were read from socie- 
ties all over the United States and from half 
a dozen foreign nations, after which a consti- 
tution was adopted and Dr. F. E. Clark unan- 
imously elected president. Rev. W. J. L. 
Closs of Australia, who has been more active 
than any one else in the effort to strengthen 
international bonds by forming this ution, 
was chosen secretary, but withdrew as his 
services at such a distance would be imprac- 
ticable. The union will meet triennially, the 
first gathering to be in Washington in ’96, 
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own missionaries, like Dr. J. C. Berry of 
Japan, were frequently seen on the platform, 
and Friday evening Yong Kay, a California 
delegate, spoke with surprising eloquence. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOSPITALITY, 


Our Congregational churches rose to the 
privilege and duty of hospitality in a hand- 
some, typical way. Following were the assign- 
ments. 


Alaska, New Mexico, Ohio, Shawmut. 
Arizona and Connecticut, Berkeley Temple. 
California, Mt. Vernon. 
Colorado, Immanuel, 
Delaware, alnut Ave. 
District of Columbia, Union. 

Illinois and Nevada, Park St. 


Indiana Prospect St., Cambridge. 


Indian ‘Territory, Pilgrim, Cambridge. 
Kentucky, Prospect Hill, Somerville, 
Maine, Winthrop. 

Minnesota, Pilgrim. 

Missouri, North and South Dakota, Second, Dorchester. 
New Hampshire, Auburndale. 

New Jersey, Alliston, 


Central, Jamaica Plain, 


y 
Oklahoma and Texas 
Franklin, Somerville, 


Oregon and South Carolina, 


Rhode Island, Highland. 

Tennessee, Eliot. 

Utah and Virginia, North Ave., Cambridge. 
Vermont, Maverick, East Boston. 


British Provinces, Phillips, South Boston, 


FROM THE JOURNALIST'S STANDPOINT. 


Never have the hearty co-operation of jour- 
nalists and managers of a great convention 
brought forth more brilliant, far-reaching re- 
sults. The delegates in Boston have been 
numbered by thousands, but those who have 
been compelled to read and think about what 
has been said and done can only be enumerated 
by the million. The Chicago Tribune has been 
utilizing the copy of a staff of five editors and 
reporters sent on to Boston to cover the con- 
vention. The New York press has not risen 
to the occasion, but nevertheless said enough to 
attract some attention to it. The great news- 
distributing agencies have sent away volumi- 
nous reports to countless papers. And the 
Boston press has surpassed itself and the 
record of American journalism. 

But all these great agencies owe an incalcu- 
lable debt, which they have been prompt to 
acknowledge, to the press committee, W. F. 











PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL ON THE WHARVES. 


THE FOREIGN VISITORS, 


The best impression of the wide interna- 
tional scope of this organization was gained 
by visiting the tents Friday afternoon and 
listening to four-minute addresses from dele- 
gates representing eighteen nations. Among 
the more prominent speakers were the well- 
known British preachers, James Mursell, J. 
Knuigbt Chaplin and Hogh Montgomery, also 
Canon J B. Richardsoo of Canada; the g-nial 
Australian, Rev. W. J. L. Closs; the scnolarly 
Brahman, Prabala Ramachandrayya Garu; 
and Kev. J:sse Malex Yanan of Persia. Our 


Bartholemew, chairman, and to Mr. W. T. 
Ellis, associate editor of The Golden Rule. 
Their prevision, anticipation of every want, 
generous equipment of reporters’ tables, the 
free use of type-writers, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of proof slips of addresses, pictures 
and biographies of speakers, amazed manag- 
ing editors, reporters and correspondents, and 
put them on their mettle to be equally gener- 
ous and enterprising. As a result, the con- 
vention bas been reported, il'ustrated and its 
spirit disseminated as po previous convention 
—political, fraternal or religious. Following 
are some editorial opinions: 
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It is not a new classification, but it is a 
true one, which ranks this society as the last 
and most general of four movements which 
have been the most important events in the 
history of the modern church.—Boston Journal. 


What other human concern, belief, hope or 
ambition is there, be it politics, business, 
pleasure, knowledge or sport, that could bring 
to this New England shore in midsummer, 
from every State and Territory and Province 
of North America, and from Australia and 
from Great Britain, and from ‘‘the land of 
the midnight sun,’’ a representative conven- 
tion of 50,000 delegates.—Boston Advertiser. 

The presence of such a throng here will pro- 
duce a mellowing influence upon the commu- 
nity and encourage the growth of a sentiment 
that, after all, there is something higher and 
brighter than the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar.—Boston Transcript. 

Re-embodied in thousands of Christian En- 
deavorers, the real Christ again opens the 
eyes of the blind, bids the lame to walk, heals 
diseases, comforts the sorrowing, feeds the 
hungry, clothes the naked and reveals to the 
world the heart of a loving God.—Boston 
Standard.? x 4 ean 

We understand from the manner and pur- 
pose of the presence of the Christian Endeav- 
orers as never before during a Christian con- 
vention how silent and invincible as a moral 
force Christianity, in whose name they are 
called, is and shall be.—Boston Globe. 


Certain it is that the spirit and purpose of 
the great gathering has met with no indiffer- 
ence on the part of the press. In readin 
some of the editorial comments one woul 
suppose the writers to be themselves Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. They use the language of 
the faith with a freedom which does not be- 
long to novices. We make this comment 
because we believe, and have long believed, 
that there is more of real Christian life and 
sentiment and purpose among newspaper men 
than the community bas been led to suppose, 
and it will prove a blessing to the world if 
the Christian Endeavor Society is the means 
of inducing greater freedom of thought and 
utterance in the press regarding religious 
things.—Springfield Union. 


ELOQUENT FIGURES AND FACTS OF 1895. 


Societies 


Great Britain 
Canada and British Provinces. 


rance 
West Indian Islands.. 


Members of the white race... 
- “ “black race... 
sé “ «yellow race. 
“s “ « red race 


In the interracial brotherhood 


Assiniboia: greatest proportional gain in 
societies—Senior and Junior. 

England: greatest absolute gain in Senior 
societies. 

Pennsylvania: largest total, and largest 
gain in Junior societies. 

District of Columbia: largest proportional 
number giving two cents per member to for- 
eign missions. 

5,551 societies gave not less than $10 to de- 
nominational missions, or $149,719.09 in all, 
and $190,884.45 in other ways, or a grand total 
of $340,603.54. 

The Presbyterians still lead with 5,283 socie- 
ties and 2,269 Junior societies, and the Con- 
gregationalists come next with 3,990 societies 
and 1,908 Junior societies. 

The Methodists lead in Canada, the Baptists 
in Great Britain, the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Australia. 

202,185 members joined the church, ora total 
since 1889 of 816,335. 

Syracuse, N. Y., won the banner for Chris- 
tian citizenship. Philadelphia for the best city 
union. 

Its great missionary work is done: the 
constitution is translated into and circulated 
in two scores of languages. It serves as a 
bureau of information for societies in forty- 
four States, five Territories, eight provinces 
and half a hundred countries outside of Amer- 
ica, On a total yearly expenditure of about 
$12,000, all of which the United Society earns. 
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PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


First, and foremost, personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ. 

Second, the covenant obligation embodied 
in the prayer meeting pledge. 

Third, constant religious training for all 
kinds of service. 

Fourth, strenuous loyalty to the local church 
and denomination with which each society is 
connected. 

Fifth, increasing confidence in the interde- 
nominational, spiritual fellowship, through 
which we hope, not for organic unity, but to 
fulfill our Lord’s prayer “that they all may 
be one.” 

Sixth, Christian Endeavor stands always 
and everywhere for Christian citizenship. 

Seventh, that all moneys gathered for the 
cause of missions be always sent to the mis- 
sionary boards of the special denomination to 
which the particular societ}¥ belongs. 

Eighth, Christian Endeavor has for its ulti- 
mate aim a purpose no less wide and lofty 
than the bringing of the world to Christ. It 
is an organization intensely evangelistic and 
missionary in spirit. 


WHAT THEY SAID. 


Christian Endeavor is a mighty evangelical 
uprising.—Dr. Wayland Hoyt. 


I see a brighter day forthe church. Let the 
Christian Endeavorers man our weak coun- 
try churches.—D. L. Moody. 

I am glad you won the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and I speak as a subject of Queen Vic- 
toria, but I love liberty.—Rev. J. Pollock, 
Glasgow. 

I believe no argument of modern days is 
more calculated to bring about Christian 
unity than the Y. P. 8. C. E.—Canon Richard- 
son of Toronto. 

I think what impresses nearly all of the del- 
egates is the uniform courtesy of all classes of 
the community toward them.—Prof. H. B. 
Grose of Chicago. 

Everything depends on how you build. Ifa 
wall three feet high and four feet wide blows 
over, it becomes higher than it was before.— 
Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, London. 

That the crown of the movement is our 
blessed inter-inter-INTER denominational fel- 
lowship. As a Presbyterian, I say, for one, 
let us have more, rather than less, of this fel- 
lowship.—Secretary J. W. Baer. 

A Christian Endeavor Society without an 
information committee is like a hut built 
around the North Pole; with one, it is likea 
central office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company.—Prof. Amos R. Wells. 

A good way to increase interest in missions 
—capture a live missionary and bring him be- 
fore the society. A better way—capture a live 
heathen, convert him and bring him into the 
meeting.—Open Parliament, on the Feet and 
Hands of the Society. 

O friends! O father, O mother, O graves of 
my dead, O my country, O earth, O heaven, 
O Christ, hearme! If Iheld hereinacrucible, 
white hot, the most scalding, corroding and 
consummate curse of God I would pour it out 
upon the liquor traffic with a steady hand !— 
John G. Woolley. 

Scotland thinks twice before accepting an in- 
novation, especially if it comes from America; 
but, like the Scotch terrier, never loosens her 
grip on what she once accepts. .. . There is 
no movement of the present day so thoroughly 
Scotch as Christian Endeavor.—Rev. John 
Pollock, Glasgow. 

I was at one time talking with Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, and told him that I thought To- 
ronto was the most English city I had seen, 
and he very emphatically said: ‘‘ No, Boston. 
Boston isthe most thoroughly English city on 
the American continent.” And I firmly be- 
lieve now that he was right.—Canon Richard- 
son of Toronto. 

Massachusetts, with all her heart and soul 
and zeal and strength, welcomes this noble 
society to its borders. I think I may say, too, 
that it is fitting that the representative of a 
Christian commonwealth should extend its 
greeting. I care not who plants, I care not 
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who waters, it is always and forever God who 
giveth the increase.—Governor Greenhalge. 


If the politicians think this Christian En- 
deavor movement for “ good citizenship”’ is 
only a passing wave of excitement and will 
soon be over, we will give the same answer 
that was given by John Paul Jones -when 
asked, ‘‘ Have you lowered your flag?” ‘‘ No, 
we have not yet begun to fight.”’—S. B. Capen, 
Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen and 
President of the Boston Municipal League. 


There is nothing in your great movement 
that I more keenly sympathize with, that I 
more highly honor, than that motto of yours, 
that great fundamental principle of your or- 
ganization that would unite piety and good 
citizenship. The patriot gains by being a 
Christian, and the Christian loses nothing, 
thank God, for being a patriot.—Lieutenant- 
Governor Wolcott. 


SNAP-SHOTS AND FLASH-LIGHTS. 


—— Ye superstitious, what have you to say 
to the work of this Committee of Thirteen? 


— More British ascended Breed’s Hill and 
Bunker Hill last week than ever before. 


— This year Athens. Next year Rome. 
This year Boston. Next year Washington. 


— A common patriotism brought members 
of the Lyceum League together at a rousing 
dinner. 

—— Mr. Moody thinks there is a famine in 
the land for expository preaching. The people 
are tired of oratory in the pulpits. 


— While the suburban trains were so filled 
that many passengers were compelled to stand, 
there were plenty of vacant seats in the smok- 
ing cars. 

—— Hereafter the officials can say, ‘‘To 
your tents, O Israel.” Tents Williston and 
Endeavor belong to the United Society and 
will be set up in Washington next year. 


— The police force was large, courteous, 
efficient. But it was not needed to keep or- 
der among the delegates. Who ever saw great 
audiences and throngs more quiet and more 
reverent? 

—— The Connecticut union took a graceful 
way to thank Berkeley Temple for its hospi- 
tality by presenting its Endeavor Society with 
a fine, large engraving of Christ in the Home 
of Mary and Martha. 


—— They have an Endeavor solution of the 
controversy over bimetallism. ‘‘ We believe 
in a ratio of sixteen to one as the rate of in- 
crease in the contributions for the next year 
over those of the last.””—Rev. W. C. Bitting. 


—— The symbol and motto of the banner 
union in good citizenship work—that of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—are a bag of salt and the saying: 
Tt is cleansing ; it is freezing—we have frozen 
out some base men; it is preserving; it is 
pure.” 

—— Fortunate indeed were those who heard 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows’s superb oration on 
Samuel Adams. To them Bunker Hill, the 
old State House, Samuel Adams’s grave, and 
all the other immortal spots had additional 
luster. 

— As soon as it was understood that 
the meetings were rare and wonderful, the 
crowd of sight-seers became almost as notice- 
able as the great army of delegates, and the 
distinction between the two companies was 
equally apparent. 

—— The Maine delegation stopped in Port- 
land, visited the Williston Church, where the 
giant was born, and decided to start a fund 
to build a memorial chapel which will stand 
next to the church and serve through all time 
as a shrine and landmark. 


—— Massachusetts and Boston have reason 
to be proud of their official spokesmen. Ac- 
curate in information, sympathetic in spirit, 
eloquent in utterance, clean in appearance, 
the governor, lieutenant. governor and mayor 
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have honored themselves, the city and the 
commonwealth. 

— Rarely has any one the opportunity to 
speak to so large and impressive an audience 
as Dr. F. E. Clark had last week on Thurs- 
day evening, when his address on The Re- 
sponsibility of Success was delivered person- 
ally or by proxy to 30,000 people, and rarely 
has such an opportunity been so wisely im- 
proved. 

—— The churches that entertained delegates 
had their parlors and vestries supplied with 
telephone and postal service, daily papers, 
stationery, checks for parcels and, in some 
cases, couches protected by screens for rest- 
ing. No rooms of this kind were more at- 
tractive than at Union Church, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton’s. 

— The sentiment of the convention against 
Sunday desecration was emphatically ex- 
pressed Friday night when Secretary Baer 
announced that ‘Christian Endeavor” ex- 
cursions were being advertised for the Lord’s 
Day. ‘‘ We don’t patronize that sort of thing,’’ 
he said, and the welkin rang with vociferous 
and long continued applause. 

—— President Clark pleaded for more study 
of the Bible. Mr. Moody said, “ Amen.” 
And The Golden Rule announces that special 
arrangements, have been made whereby En- 
deavorers can profit by the Boston Corre- 
spondence School’s courses in the New Testa- 
ment, Greek, Hebrew, the English Bible, etc. 
That is the way. Feel the need and provide 
a way of satisfying it. 

—— The arrangements for medical attend- 
ance were superb. One or more physicians 
were on duty, free of charge, at both tents 
and the hall, and at the latter place there was 
telephonic communication day and night with 
the Emergency Hospital. A leading firm of 
druggists furnished supplies gratuitously and 
put up for Endeavorers, free, prescriptions 
written by this medical staff of eight persons. 


— The Trojans from New York State 
while en route enjoyed the hospitality of the 
people of Concord for a few hours. They saw 
the historic shrines of that town and Lexing- 
ton, and then to prove that religion is a 
better unifier than nationality they decorated 
the graves of the British soldiers who fell in 
the fight of the 19th of April. Concord on the 
17th expects to entertain 10,000 Endeavorers. 


—— The pledge is still vital: 


I have never known a Christian Endeavor 
Society to long flourish which ignored the 
pledge, the consecration meeting or the essen- 
tial committees. All of the untimely deaths 
of which I have heard, except those due to 
ecclesiastical strangling er freezing, can be 
traced directly to a neglect of these funda- 
mental ideas which make a young people’s 


* society a Christian Endeavor Society.—Presi- 


dent Clark. 

—— The quacks and the cranks received no 
mercy from President Clark: 

Everybody, from the pill-man to the rail- 
road ticket-scalper, wants to sell you his 
wares, just because youarenumerous. Every- 
body, from the political hack, who is in the 
business for revenue only, to the prophet of a 
new dispensation, who is sure that his spirit- 
ual panacea is the only one to usher in the 
millennium, wants your patronage because 
there are so many of you. Don’t be beguiled. 
The Endeavor Society is for Christ and the 
church, for home and native land; not to 
boost or bolster any political party or to sell 
any nostrums, be they for the body or soul. 

—— The power of President Clark to com- 
mand and the readiness of his people to obey 
were well tested in Mechanics Hall on Mon- 
day morning. He read a note sent up to the 
platform—one of a thousand, he said —begin- 
ning, “Dr. Clark: Do you think the ladies 
would be willing to’’—his pause followed by 
a wave of intense interest all over the vast 
audience—" to take off their hats?” A thou- 
sand hats immediately and gracefully doffed 
was the willing response of the ladies, greatly 
to the joy, as usual, of the waiting men. 


—— Mr. Moody’s presence at the conven- 
tion, as always, was an inspiration and brought 
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spiritual uplift. He said strong words for the 
Bible which every one welcomed. But many 
wished he had not said such sentences as this: 
“If you throw over the story of Jonah and 
the whale, you throw over the doctrine of the 
resurrection.”” However deep his conviction 
of the literalness of the book of Jonah, it is, 
to say the least, impolitic to make faith in 
the greatest of Christian doctrines hang ona 
question of interpretation and a view not held 
by many devout and able students of the Bible. 


—— The splendid work that is being done 
among sailors and marines had full recogni- 
tion, and one of the most interesting services 
was that held on the old, historic vessel, the 
Wabash, at the Navy Yard Sunday afternoon. 
The officials of the Navy Yard did all they 
could to make Endeavorers welcome, gave 
them exceptional facilities for sight-seeing and 
many of them attended the gospel service on 
the Wabash. Bishop Foster of the Methodist 
Church was a deeply interested spectator. 
The salute of the national emblem, while the 
band played the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
taught some of the civilians a lesson in rev- 
erence and patriotism. 

—— It is fortunate that one does not have 
to decide just what portion of the extensive 
decoration in the shops represented interest 
in Christian Endeavor and how much the in- 
terest in trade. But the more public-spirited 
theory must get the benefit of the doubt, for 
certainly the visitors could not have been ex- 
pected to buy half of the kinds of wares that 
were displayed in red and white. Everything 
that has been or can be manufactured in these 
shades seems to have been brought to the 
front. There were monograms in flowers, 
candy and dress linings, souvenir pictures 
and dishes, and red garments of every de- 
scription, enough for an army. 


—— There was much tact as well as wisdom 
in the reply of the United Society’s executive 
committee to the offer of $15,000 from Chi- 
cago if the headquarters of the society were 
removed from Boston to that city. They 
could hardly have described the policy of the 
society in more fitting words. They said: 

We are quick to see the implication in your 
proposal that our work is national and inter- 
national, and that the headquarters can well 
be anywhere in the country. Our work is, 
however, an influence and not an institution. 
It is not needful for us to secure large build- 
ings or incomes. Our work is effectively car- 
ried on at a small expense, and our principles, 
which have always prevailed in the Christian 
Endeavor movement, forbid us to be more 
than a bureau of information, levying no taxes 
and seeking no authority. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AND 
GOOD OITIZENSHIP. 

We quoted last week on our cover page 
President Clark’s exhortation in 1893 to the 
Christian Endeavorers. Two years have 
passed away, and he is now able to say: 


How you have leaped forward to your 
duty and your privilege! How the rapid 
contagion of these ideas has spread from 
society to society, from local union to local 
union, from city to country, from State to 
State and provinceand nation! Not adeath- 
dealing contagion is this, but a blessed in- 
oculation which, please God, will make for- 
ever impossible the smallpox of such mu- 
nicipal misrule and corruption as we have 
known in the past. May this be a lymph, 
too, which shall render forever innocuous 
the wasting consumption of indifference to 
the spread of the kingdom in all the 
world!... 

Grant’s laconic commentary on success in 
arms was, ‘‘ Push things.’’ Napoleon’s tac- 
tics were to follow up a victory, to crowd 
the enemy, to pursue the flying foe. I be- 
lieve our Captain issues no other orders to 
us, fellow Christian Endeavorers. I can 
find no other interpretation of the success 
he has already given us. Not as a political 
party, but in political parties stand for 
righteousness, for honesty, for purity, for 
good men and good Jaws. The Endeavor 
Society is a quick and tender conscience in 
these matters among the young people of a 
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community. It is an indignation meeting 
against misrule and corruption which never 
adjourns. Its true mission, as of every sim- 
ilar organization, is to awaken and to keep 
awake righteous public sentiment until or- 
ganized wickedness slinks away abashed and 
ashamed of itself. Not as an organized so- 
ciety, but as well-organized individuals, 
simply because we are followers of Christ, 
the Righteous, let us stand everywhere for 
the right. Do not be content with over- 
throwing one Tammany in New York and 
another in Chicago. Do not be content un- 
til a Tammany in America is forever an im- 
possibility. Do not be content until a cor- 
rupt political deal is as impossible and in- 
tolerable as an open cesspool would be in 
your own parlor. Follow the flying foe. 
Push things. The sword of the Lord and 
of Christian Endeavor! 


THE OOMING OONFLIOT. 


Iam haunted with a sense of the domi- 
nant, persuasive nature of the ancient moral 
law. It has ever reckoned sternly with the 
disregard that men have held it in, follow- 
ing as a sure, though often slow nemesis, 
long years after generations had come to 
feel quite secure in the practice of agreeable 
wickedness, and to believe that no disturb- 
ing hand ever would be lifted to trouble 
them. But Egypt tasked her Israelites a 
straw too much; France, of the old régime, 
her third estate taxpayers, and the slave 
power America. Pride and power based on 
wrong is ever unstable, and there is a form 
of pride and power in our present politics 
which daily becomes more confident and 
more menacing. 

The great political ferment and struggle 
of the near future will probably center in 
our great American cities. New York and 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Denver, 
Omaha, San Francisco, New Orleans and 
perhaps a score more will witness its slow, 
long tug for mastery, or register the fever 
heat or ebb to normal temperature of its 
fight for victory. It may call itself the 
movement for better city government, for 
civil service reform or purer politics, but 
back of varying, more or less descriptive 
terms, in which the phenomenon seeks to 
express itself, will be the fierce tooth and 
claw of almost primeval forces, rending and 
biting like great antediluvian beasts driven 
to the contest by a spirit of irreconcilable 
antagonism, Fey yore = capital on the 
one side—not that all capital is so—coagu- 
lating swiftly and inevitably into strong 
corporate forms, is grasping for its uses the 
great forces of modern scientific discovery 
—steam, electricity and the thousand con- 
veniences to which their varied modern ap- 
plications have given birth. With instinctive 
voracity it is wielding them in its Briareus 
hands to its own enrichment and advantage. 
On the other hand, the people—some rich, 
some poor, some wise, some unwise—per- 
ceiving dimly or clearly that popular rights, 
popular institutions are in danger, that pop- 
ular legislatives and executives are being 
steadily undermined by a thousand subtle or 
potent corrupting influences, seek to fathom 
the meaning of the situation, and, more or 
less perfectly comprehending it, they begin 
to arm themselves and to close ranks for 
the battle.—Herbert Welsh in The New Re- 
view. 





I certainly believe that the only way now 
out of the dullness and hideousness of 
purely mechanical material existence is the 
cultivation of beauty and of alJl those asso- 
ciations that make life interesting to our- 
selves, 80 why not to others also? When 
we think of the quantity of interesting 
things that we have in our own houses, and 
of the dullness and fatigue of those lives 
which are passed in a sort of darkness, it is 
natural that we should endeavor to make 
what is interesting accessible to them, as it 
has been to ourselves. My notion is that 
in a higher stage of human existence the 
private and exclusive possession of what is 
interesting and beautiful will almost cease 
to be desired.— Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


or 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., Quar- 

terly meeting at Cohasset, July 23, 9.30 a. M. 
Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
S8ETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie ©. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
GFegetiocel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THB AMERICAN MISSIONARY A8SSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gress jonal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
BTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. _ 

UONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
Seorge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field rtedag “Al E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also wipeny nortey) individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
} aaa States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THB CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa! House, Boston, Rev. Charles B, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOST@N SEAMAN’S FRIBND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Biblestudy,3P.m. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings eve egg | except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches forsupport. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of g—, to - 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Individual communion cups are gaining a 
stronger hold every month. 

The reason given for large increase in the 
male membership of a certain church is the 
hearty co-operation between the pastor and 
young men. Must this be considered as acon- 
demnation of the relations between the pastor 
and young men of the average church? 

The afternoon certainly offers an opportu- 
nity for a more restful observance of the com- 
munion than is given after the morning service. 

Congregationalists can become Baptists 
easily as far as including the practice of im- 
mersion. The exclusive features alone are 
shut out from our polity. 

It is encouraging to receive reports of large 
additions to the churches in many parts of 
the country. Religious growth can no longer 
be relegated to the winter months. 

In the accounts of historic churches and 
buildings which we publish this week, much 
of the early history of the denomination can 
be traced. 

We have heard of several pastors who are 
spending their vacations in ministering to 
vacant churches or to districts that never have 
supported pastors. This deserves hearty com- 
mendation if the ministers can carry on such 
work and return refreshed to their parishes. 
We can imagine that there is rest for them in 
being able to work without considering the 
wheels within wheels that we all must respect 


at home. 
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THE OLDEST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD.* 


BY REV. 8. W. OLARKE, PASTOR. 


I am aware that the above title will pro- 
voke adverse comment, but facts in my pos- 
session I think clearly justify this claim on 
behalf of the church at West Barnstable. 
These facts show that the church organized 
in London in 1616 by the Rev. Henry Jacob, 
and afterwards under the care of the Rev. 
John Lothrop, both in London and in this 
country, is now the Congregational church in 
West Barnstable. This matter is fully stated 
in a communication from the Rev. Hiram 
Carleton, a former pastor of this church, to 
the Puritan Recorder, bearing the date April 5, 
1855. The church is now in possession of the 
origina) communion service. 

The list of pastors and term of service is 
as follows: Henry Jacob, 1616 to 1624; John 
Lothrop, 1625, 1632, For two years, pastor 
and forty-two of his people were in prison. 
In 1654 the people were released on bail, and 
the pastor, on conditions made by the king 
of leaving the kingdom, was also set free. 
It seems probable that a giving up of his 
pastorate was also one of the conditions of 
his freedom, as the church seems to have in- 
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increase in congregation and remodeled in 
1852 to its present form. The old building 
had the traditional sounding-bouard and square 
pews, with timbers finished above and plas- 
tered on the roof boards, with galleries on 
three sides. The framing above isa marvel of 
timber and carpentry, with beams of pine 
forty feet long, thirteen by fourteen, and 
braces and king-posts of oak, hence it is not 
strange that the ridge is today as perfect as 
any modern building. In February last mar- 
ble tablets—one giving date of erection and 
remodeling of the house, and the other the 
names and dates of service of the different 
pastors down to the present—were put up, 
and a historical and stimulating address given 
by Rev. E. K. Alden, D. D., of Pilgrim de- 
scent. Owing to deaths and removals this 
old church has been reduced in numbers and 
financial ability so that for several years it 
has been aided by the State H.M.S. Like 
many other Cape churches it has to contend 
with error and irreligion all around, neglect 
of the Sabbath and the sanctuary being widely 
prevalent. The present outlook is brighter in 
some respects than for some time, and we may 
hope that though the enemy comes in likea 
flood the Spirit of the Lord will lift up the 
standard against him. 





vited him again to become its pastor after its 
coming to Scituate in 1634. In 1639 church 
and pastor came to Barnstable, where he 
died in 1653. There appear to have been dif- 
ficulties of some kind that prevented united 
action and ten years passed before another 
pastorate began. In 1663 Thomas Walley was 
ordained and died 1678, after fifteen years of 
successful ministry. In 1683 Jonathan Rus- 
sell was ordained, dying in office in 1711. 
During his ministry 171 were added to the 
church and 452 were baptized. These are 
the first records of additions and baptisms. 
His son, Jonathan Russell, was ordained 1712, 
continuing in office forty-seven years until his 
death in 1759. During his term of. osfice 242 
were added to the church and 563 were bap- 
tized. During this time the church was di- 
vided; a new meeting house having been com- 
pleted in 1719, the pastor chose to cast in his 
lot with the West Parish. In 1760 Rev. Oakes 
Shaw was ordained, dying in 1807. He ad- 
mitted to the church 240 and baptized 366. 
Rev. Enoch Pratt was ordained 1807, dis- 
missed 1835. The accessions to the church 
were 244, baptisms 380. His widow is still 
a member of this church in her ninety-eighth 
year. Of the nine succeeding pastors only one 
served more than nine years, Rev. Henry A. 
Goodhue having served twenty years. The 
present pastorate began May, 1894. 

The present edifice, erected in 1717, was en- 
larged one-third some years later to meet the 





* We are indebted to the Barnstable Patriot fer 
the illustration accompanying this article. 


AN ANCIENT CHURCH REVIVED. 


For 100 years the “old yellow meeting 
house” of Dracut has stood as a landmark 
‘set on a hill” on the north side of the city 
of Lowell. It has served both as a place of 
worship and as a place for the townspeople 
to do business. Built by vote of the town, it 
has been used by the town, and as the citizens 
gathered within its walls to do their part in 
electing John Adams president in 1796 so they 
assembled there last month to cast their bal- 
lots for State officials. Probably the largest 
audience which ever sought admission to the 
square room was that which came together 
June 14 to commemorate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the completion of the building. 
Rev. W. W. Nason of North Billerica was 
doubly qualified to be the historian, for he 
had been for six years acting pastor and his 
father, Rev. Elias Nason, had served in that 
capacity for fourteen years, while the orator 
of the evening, Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D.D., 
of Nashua, N.H., was a native of the village, 
and, made his confession of Christ and joined 
the church in this building. 

The meeting house thus honored was the 
third of the town of Dracutt (as the name was 
then spelled) and its erection was the occasion 
of one of those controversies with which the 
annals of our older towns abound. Through 
twenty town meetings, extending over seven 
years, the “upper enders’’ and the “ lower 
enders’”’ struggled over the location of the 
new house until weariness compelled the con- 
troversy to cease, and each end of the town 
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obtained its own house of worship, that in 
the western part of Dracut becoming in time 
the present Pawtucket Church of Lowell. In 
the other, whose erection was voted Dec. 31, 
1793, in spite of the formal protest of forty-two 
citizens, was housed the ancient church of 
Dracut, whose beginnings dated back to the 
year 1711. Completed in November, 1794, there 
remains no record of a dedication, but only of 
the sale of pews, Dec. 1, 1794. Rev. Solomon 
Aiken was the pastor until 1815, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Mr. Gould, 1816-1817, and Rev * 
Joseph Merrill, 1820-1833. Many vain efforts 
had been made to unite the two churches of 
the little town, and when the Unitarian con- 
troversy broke out the ancient church of 
Dracut proved too weak to outlive the stormy 
period. A town vote ordered that the Calvin- 
istic, Unitarian and Methodist parts of the 

congregation should have equal rights in the 

edifice and that each should supply the pulpit 

in proportion to the amount of money raised. 

This was the death of the old church, the 

Orthodox part withdrawing and forming the 

present “Hillside” Church, ecclesiastically 

the First Church of Dracut. But a devout 

remnant always stayed by the old building, 

and in 1847 the Center Church was formed, 

which still keeps up the worship of God after 

our order. The new church has never been 

strong and has had but one settled pastor, 

Rev. George Pierce, who served from 1863 to 

1867, but Andover Seminary has given these 

people the chance to hear the early sermons 

of many a man now highly honored in the 

church’s service. Such men as Rev. Drs. 

Hamilton of the Education Society, Virgin of 

New York, Ide of Milwaukee, Brand of Ober- 

lin and Professor Churchill of Andover are 

among those whose seminary sermons are yet 

remembered by the worshipers. In 1858 a 

gracious revival added fifty to the member- 

ship of the church, and the next largest num- 

ber received in a single year has been the 

nineteen of the present year, when the labors 

of Rev. W. A. Lamb of Newton have received 

the manifest blessing of God even as they did 

twenty-two years ago, when he came over from 

the seminary to labor in this field. So en- 

couraged has the church become by this addi- 

tion that it has extended a call to Mr. Lamb 

to become the second pastor, and the people 

watch the spreading out of the city of Lowell 

and already anticipate the time when their 

ancient edifice must give way to a larger and 

more modern building. 


DENOMINATIONAL ADVANCE. 

One hundred and eighteen churches and 
twelve stations received grants from the State 
Missionary Society for the year from June 1, 
1894, to June 1, 1895, to the amount of $18,493. 
The aggregate of the service rendered by 
eighty-four pastors, forty-two licentiates and 
three women helpers has been eighty-seven 
years. The total membership of the 118 
churches is 6,355. There is a gain over the 
previous year in hopeful conversions of 161 
and in additions on confession of 141. The 
average grant to a field with a regular pastor 
is $182, and the average missionary salary is 
$670, with house in addition in many cases. 
One church, Sanford, Rev. C. L. Woodworth, 
pastor, has come to self-support, has increased 
the salary, and is in a flourishing condition. 
Thirteen men were ordained during the year. 
Of those who were commissioned June, 1894, 
four have gone from the State and four have 
closed work for the society. But five have 
come from other States to take their places, 
and five of the late graduates of Bangor Semi- 
nary have already taken churches. 

During the year considerable improvement 
has been made in church buildings. At Bing- 
ham a new house of worship is to take the 
place of the old. At Brownville the out of 
the way parsonage has been sold, and a new 
and commodious home has been finished near 
the meeting house. At Island Falls a new 
house of worship has been dedicated, and 
plans are now progressing for a parsonage. 
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At Farmington Falls about $500 have been 
raised and expended on the chapel, and it is 
soon to be rededicated as the Blake Memorial. 
At Pittston there has been dedicated a fine 
chapel, which accommodates the worshipers 
better than “ the house on the hill.’’ Presque 
Isle has expended $1,500 upon the meeting 
house and the parsonage. Solon remodels the 
meeting house at considerable expense and 
will rededicate soon. At Stoneham, where 
Rev. E. W. Pond has lately organized a 
church of thirty-one members, a chapel is 
progressing rapidly. Several other churches 
have made more or less improvements. All 
this gees to show the care of the churches for 
‘*the Lord’s house.” 

Several new fields have been taken during 
the year, and there is promise of good re- 
sults to follow. Cranberry Isles is vigorously 
worked by Rev. C. E. Harwood, and the field 
now raises $500 of the salary. In the Aroos- 
took, Ashland has been developed by General 
Missionary Whittier till.a pastor is engaged 
for a year and advance is expected. Oakfield, 
also, with 700 inhabitants and no church has 
been supplied, the people are interested and 
the work promises well. Other such points 
are manned for the summer or are united 
with neighboring churches. A. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The pulpits in the city and suburbs 
were generally filled in the morning by visiting 
clergymen. The evening services were for the most 
part given up to addresses from delegates to the 
convention. At Park Street Rev. W. E. Park, D.D., 
of Gloversville, N. Y., preached in the morning and 
in the evening the pulpit was filled by Rev. William 
Patterson, D.D., whe had preached at Berkeley 
Temple in the forenoon. The congregation at Cen- 
tral listened to Rev. E. H. Delk of Hagarstown, Md. 
Rev. 8. B. Messer, D. D., of Wilmington, Del., 
preached at Walnut Avenue, and Rev. M. Rhodes, 
D.D., of St. Louis at Eliot Church, Roxbury. Rev. 
J. L. Lamont of Belfast, Ireland, was at Shepard 
Memorial; Rev. H. N. Kinney, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., at Winter Hill; Rev. H. C. Farrar, D. D., at 
Phillips, South Boston; at Boylston, Rev. C. H. Bar- 
ber of Manchester, Ct.; and at Central, Jamaica 
Plain, Rev. Dr. J.C. French of Newark, N. J. 

LExInGTon.—Hancock, Rev. A. E. Stembridge, 
D. D., pastor, raised a special contribution of nearly 
$300 last Sunday morning towards the debt of the 
American Board. Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., effect- 
ively pleaded the needs of the Board. 

DepHAM.—As the result of special religious inter- 
est last spring, twenty-six were added to the church 
July 7, all but one on confession, The majority 
were young people. 

MARSHFIELD HILiLs.—Second Trinitarian, Rev. 
G. H. Morss, pastor, reached its sixtieth year July 
4. Interesting exercises were held the following 
evening. Among the speakers was Rev. Otis Leon- 
ard, son of a former pastor of the Unitarian church, 
from which this church withdrew, himself an evan- 
gelist of wide experience of the Evangelical faith. 

East WALPOLE.—By the resignation of Rev. W. 
F. Bickford this field is divided from that of Isling- 
ton. 

WorcESTER.—Tlymouth. The young men have 
formed an organization to stimulate social life 
among that part of the congregation, to be known 
as the Plymouth Club.—0Old South, Pilgrim and 
Piedmont Churches hold union services during va- 
cation, two Sundays in each house in the above 
order. The preachers, also in order, are to be Rev. 
Drs. Charles Cuthbert Hall, J. B. Gregg, J. L. With- 
row (two Sundays), George A. Wells and Wallace 
Nutting. Each will hold its own Sunday school and 
midweek prayer meeting; the Endeavor Societies 
unite. 

GARDNER.—July 7 was a memorable day, when the 
church received the largest addition in its history. 
Fifty-two united, forty on confession. During Rev. 
F. E. Ramsdell’s pastorate of four years there have 
been 176 additions, a net gain of over 100, Of the 
110 additions on confession over forty-five per cent. 
have been males. This unusual showing is due to 
the earnest spirit of co-operation existing between 
the pastor and the young men. 

PALMER.—Second. A very satisfactory manual 
and history of this church has been prepared by the 
pastor and clerk. The records had been destroyed 
by fire, and on this account and because of impor- 
tant changes in mode of government, creed and de- 
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partments of work there was need of a new publica- 
tion. One of its most interesting features is a divi- 
sion called The Intellectual Life of Our Church. 


Maine. 

MAocg#IAS.—The church has issued a manual of 
fifty-six pages, containing a picture of the edifice, 
historical statement, covenant, list of members 
past and present and other matter of interest. 

SEARSPORT.—Rev. M. Kinsbury of Belfast, with 
twenty boys of the Junior Brigade, gave an exhi- 
bition of the drill in preparation for organizing a 
Boys’ Brigade in connection with the church here. 

West WOOLWICH.—The ancient meeting house at 
Nequasset is finely lighted by a chandelier of 600 
candle power, a gift from Bath friends. 

LITTLE DEER ISLE.—Twelve persons were bap- 
tized at the seaside, June 30, eleven by immersion 
and one by sprinkling. A service of song and prayer 
was held on the shore, where the pastor, Rev. J.8. 
Richards, administered the ordinance, assisted by 
Deacon Saunders. 

SANFORD.—At the last communion individual cups 
were used for the first time, and the new form was 
considered satisfactory in every way. 


New Hampshire. 

SEABROOK AND HAMPTON FALLS.—A series of 
services has been held with this church and neigh- 
boring societies, conducted by workers from the 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. training school and from 
Mount Hermon. The attendance was good and much 
interest was manifested. 

WARNER.—The work here, Rev. W. E. Renshaw, 
pastor, is increasing in interest. The Sunday school 
is quite large, and there is a home department of 
120 members. ©.8.McGown and Bertram O. Love- 
joy from the Springfield training school, assisted 
by young men from the Y. M.C. A. of Concord, re- 
cently held interesting meetings in connection with 
the two churches, and several young people ex- 
pressed their determination to become Christians. 

NasHvua.—VFirst. An extra contribution to the 
American Board was taken in June, amounting to 
$315. July 7 twelve united with the church, making 
a total of forty at the last two communion seasons. 

KEENE.—First. The special offering to the Amer- 
ican Board, recently taken, nearly reached a total 
of $300. A similar contribution of the Second 
Church was larger than usual, though the day was 
unfavorable. 

MANCHESTER.—First. The register of individual 
cups showed a total attendance of over 300 at the 
last communion. The sacrament is celebrated at 
5 P.M. 

PLyYMOUTH.—The recent improvements of the in- 
terior of the church edifice, in putting in a steel 
ceiling and walls, has been completed and services 
resumed therein, much to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

Vermont. 

Souta HERO AND GRAND ISLE.—The centennial 
of this church was celebrated June 27. In addition 
to the social, historical and devotional exercises, 
there was a discussion of The Influence of the 
Country Church, as Seen by a Layman and by a 
Pastor. Oneof the most notable facts in the history 
of the church was that two pastorates covered 
nearly ninety-two years. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Union. Rev. Wallace Nutting has 
been preaching Wednesday evenings to crowdéd 
audiences at the mission which the church started 
several years ago in Knightsville. There have been 
several conversions. 

Connecticut, 

DANIELSONVILLE.—Some time ago the French 
people in the Roman Catholic church, who claim 
to be five-sixths of the 1,800 members, asked Mgr. 
Satolli for a French-speaking priest. Their request 
was referred to the bishop of the diocese and he re- 
fused to grant it. Thereupon for several weeks they 
withdrew from the services of the church. At 
length a compromise was brought about, and the 
large majority returned to their places. Meanwhile, 
however, many of them obtained Bibles and began 
to study and think for themselves. The past three 
or four Sundays French Protestant preachers have 
held well-attended out-of-door afternoon and evening 
services in the neighborhood of the mills and board- 
ing houses of the operatives. The public services 
are followed by earnest conversations with inquir- 
ers, and it is quite likely that a French Protestant 
church may be the result. 

New Lonpon.—First. Fruits of the Chapman 
meetings held last spring still appear. Fifty-seven 
were received to membership at the last communion , 
fifty-three on confession. This was the largest 
accession in the history of the church. 
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Wo tcorr.—During Rev. H. M. Kellogg’s pastorate 
of three years he has baptized fifty-four children. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

New York. 

NoRFOLK.—This little church has been much af- 
flicted of late, having lost by death one-sixth of its 
membership during the past year. The last one to 
be taken away was its revered deacon, Charles A. 
Stowe, who died June 17. 

Norwoop.—The pastor, Rev. W. D,. Eddy, has 
been four weeks prostrated with fever. His pulpit 
has been supplied a part of the time by neighbor- 
ing pastors. 

PERRY CENTER.—The pastorate of Rev. J. J. 
Shingler for the last six months has been marked by 
very gratifying results. The divided church has 
been largely harmonized, the salary which has been 
in the habit of running in arrears has been paid to 
date, nearly $200 of indebtedness has been paid, the 
congregations are large and a good addition has 
been made to the church membership. 

ROcHESTER.—South. The result of Rev. H. C. 
Riggs’s three years’ work makes a good showing. 
About 1,800 pastoral calls have been made, 450 
sermons preached, 700 miscellaneous meetings at- 
tended, a chapel has been added costing $5,000, 
a new organ has been given tothe church, and there 
are other gratifying items. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Individual communion cups were 
used at the recent service of this church. This was 
their first use in Fulton County. 

THE SOUTH. 
Louisiana. 

ABBEVILLE.—St. Mary’s. This church is like one 
that has been raised from the dead. A year ago, 
when Key. J. A. Herod, just from the theologi- 
cal department of Straight University, began his 
ministry here, there were only fifteen members, al- 
most in despair; now there are fifty-seven, almost 
all of whom have joined on confession. New seats 
have been put in, the belfry repaired, and other 
improvements made on the building to the amount 
of nearly $200. 

; THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills, Rey. and Mrs. Syd- 
ney Strong sailed July 6, with a party of twenty 
boys whom they will Jead on a two months’ tour 
through England and Scotland. Mrs. Strong and 
her mother, Mrs. F. E. Tracy of Mansfield, will go 
by train, and the rest follow a-wheel. 

Vine Street, Beginning with October, this his- 
toric old church throws open its doors every day 
and evening of the week, introducing many new 
institutional features. The pastor, Rev. Norman 
Plass, gave July 7 to a crowded house a stereop- 
ticon address on Boston, Its Lessons of Patriotism 
and Philanthropy. The stereopticon is being used 
every Sunday evening in July. 

Indiana. 

Fort WAYNE.—/P/lymouth celebrates the fifth an- 
niversary of the settlement of Kev. J.S. Ainslie as 
its minister by assuming self-support, with a vote of 
hearty thanks to the C. H. M. S. for past aid ex- 
tended. During the five years there has been a net 
gain of about 200 in membership, and the present 
church edifice, representing an expenditure of $30,- 
000, has been provided. A flourishing daughter is 
the South Church, which had its beginnings in a 
Sunday schoo] and preaching services maintained 
by the Plymouth pastor. Mr. Ainslie has also given 
his energies and time freely to the general work in the 
State as chairman of the Sunday school committee, 
member of the State missionary committee and as 
trustee of Ridgeville College. 

Rev. Chauncey N. Pond of Oberlin, O., is spend- 
ing a few weeks in Indianapolis in the interests of 
the Industrial Association among the colored race, 
On the 14th he shared the time of the morning serv- 
ice with Dr. G. H. Carstensen of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, and he has been generally received by 
all denominations, 

Wisconsin. 

A council convened in the gospel tent on the Kic- 
apoo River, nine miles east of Viroqua, July 9, to 
consider the expediency of organizing a church. 
The organization was effected with forty-one mem- 
bers. Rev. John Willan is pastor. The council ad- 
journed for the evening and reassembling at Man- 
ning, four miles down the river, Wednesday morn- 
ing, proceeded to organize a church of sixteen 
members. This is the third church organized on 
Pastor Willan’s field this summer. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California. 


Los ANGELES.—First. Ata twilight communion, 
July 7, twenty-nine were received, seven on confes- 
sion, Seventy-one have been added since Jan. 1, 


The San Joaquin Valley Association, of which 
Fresno Church is a member, has cordially received 
the latter’s pastor, Rev. J. H. Collins, and expressed 
confidence in his Christian character. The German- 
Russian church of Fresno has been received into 
fellowship by the same association. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Within four months eight new societies have been 
formed in Laos. 


In a cotton mill in Union, 8. C., a weekly prayer 
meeting is conducted by a society in the town. 


The Endeavorers in the Japanese navy were all 
engaged in the recent war with China, and two 
were killed. 


The Juniors of the First Church, Bangor, Me., 
baste patchwork to be sent to a mission station in 
Africa, where it is used in teaching sewing to the 
native children. 


Within six months a society in Nevada, Mo., has 
reorganized a Christian Endeavor Society, started 
two mission circles, furnished good reading for the 
railroad station, two hospitals and four barber 
shops, and has brought 112 children into the Sunday 
school. 


During the past year the society at Greenwich, 
Ct., has given $52 to Congregational colleges and 
$60 to Congregational mission boards, has sent aid 
to home missionaries, and every other week during 
the summer it entertains at the homes of the mem- 
bers working girls that are sent from New York. 


The Ohio convention, held at Springfield, sur- 
passed in numbers any State convention thus far 
held, the attendance being probably equal to that 
at the international convention at St. Louis in 1890. 
The place of meeting was a great foundry, and at 
the time of the consecration meeting this was 
packed. The general topic of the convention was 
What Now? and the program was worked out on a 
logical plan, reviewing the past achievements and 
the principles of Christian Endeavor, with special 
sessions devoted to Junior work and good citizen- 
ship. The session on good citizenship was perhaps 
the most stirring of any, opening with a concert 
of patriotic songs. At the consecration meeting, 
in order to give the service a more personal char- 
acter, each member was furnished a blank on 
which to write his consecration, and at a given 
time all held up their blanks while prayer was of- 
fered. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ANDRUS, Elizur, ABegan, Mich., to Columbia Ch., Cin- 
cinnati, 0. Accepts 
BOCKOVEN, W Wm. A., Csapee, Mich., to Copemish and 
Thompsonville. Accepts 
vy chleag Sapodere, Sterling, Ill, to Ch. of Redeemer, 
Jhicago 
ME. kzra E., mee Springs, 8.D,to South Ch., Fort 
rie ne, Ind. Ace 
FRA} CE, Parvin ie Metropolis City, Ill, to First and 
Second Chs., Seward. Accept 
MACAYEAL, Howard &., Cambridge, Neb., to Plym- 
outh Ch., Omaha. Accepts. 
PERKIN, "D. 'P., Yankton College, to Meckling, §. D. 
PULLAN, Frederick B., accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., 
Providence, R. L 
SOUTHGATE, Chas. he ‘i Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Puritan Ch., cde, 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BROWN, James M., o.p. Union Ch., Wheatland, Wyo., 
July 7. Sermon, "Rev. A. A. Br rown; other pete, 
onan Riesers. John Jefferies, E. E. Smiley and A, T. 


CHILD 5 ee V., 0, Belding, Mich., June 25, Sermon, 
Rev. F. Swift; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Henry 
Marsh, C. W. Bird, W. C. Burns and J. P. Sanderson. 

MILLER, Sam’! D.. 0. South Hartford, N. Y., June 20. 
oermen. Rev. ©. W. Wilson; \ % rts, Rev. Messrs. 

. Ball, W. O. Wark and W. arner, 

SNIDER. ae, B., o. p. Soquel, vai. June ll. Sermon, 
Rev. J. 4 Taylor; other parts, ‘Rev. Messrs. C. V. 
ig - . H. Cross, L. D, Rathbone and H. M. Ten- 
ney, D. 

Resignations. 
BICKFORD, gered? East Walpole, Mass 
BOARDMAN, Chas. P., Humboldt. lo., withdraws resig- 


BROKENSHIRE, wr. ms o Winthrop, N. Y., to accept ap- 
pointment in Ja ‘der London Bible Society. 

EVANS. Robert “Sardis Ch., Chicago Ill. 

GRIFFITH, Wm. fhe Lynxville and Seneca, Wis., with- 
draws resignation. 

MILLER, Wm., Big Rapids, Mic 

SMITH, Edwin 8., Fellowship ch Eodinnapetie, Ind. 

SWAIN, Cari J., Pelican Rapids, Min 
TEUBER, A. C., Glen Ullin, N. D. 

YERGIN, "Vernon N., First Ch., Fargo, N. D.¢ 


Churches Organizec. 
Atria? oe Mich, July 1, as branch of Alpine 
and Wa 
MANNING, Wis. sar, 10. Sixteen members. 
NORWICH. Ct., Swedish, oe July 8 Rev. 
Abrahamson will be pastor. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Sunnyside, June 25, 
bf oe Brush Hollow, Wis., July 9 Forty one 


WHEATLAND, Wyo., Union, July 6. Eighteen mem- 


bers. 
Miscellaneous. 
FOLSOM, Omar W., Winter St. Ch., Bath, Me., was 
given a generous sum of money by his parishioners 
when starting for a vacation to recover from the 


LONGLEY, Moses M., Belvidere, Ill., was given a de- 
lightful e party ” by friends on his eightieth 
on Mr. Longley still preaches to vacant 


rehes. 
PEDO, Le vi F., late of Michigan, has retired from ac- 
be ministry and resides with a son at Anderson, Ind- 
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The following are some of the ministers. who are 
spending their vacations abroad: Water ©. Eaton, Re- 
vere, Mass., Arthur gi Ct., 
Lewellyn Pratt, Norwich, Ct., C. ‘it Wlehards, ‘phil 
adelpbia, Pa., C. H. Ricketts, Somers, Ct., . Saer, 
Cornish, Me., "F. W. Sanborn, Newbury, Fag 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 















Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Escondido, 6 12 Afto - 
Los eneates, Views 7 2 Little ’ Falls, 
Pacific Grove, May- Minneapolis, Park 
flower, 4 ve., —- 2 
San Francisco, Plym-— Priuceton, — 5 
outh, 4 MISSOURI. 
COLORADO. Aurora, ree | 
Denver, Russo-Ger- Breckenri ages — 4 
man, — 119 8t. Louis, Pligrim, 2 8 
African, a NEBRASKA. 
CONNECTICUT. Bloomfield, 9 
Secon, 29 31 North Hastings, 3 3 
Clin 12 14 West Hamilton, 3 3 
pn First, ee 
oo Hill, oa NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
H re 14 15 3 5 
New ndon, First, 53 57 2 6 
New Milford, -— 7 . First, 5 5 
ay edd Re 2 $ 
bury, 44 - 1 
ILLINOIS. ele 
Chicago, Douglas Park3 5 NEW YORK. 
Laueviow, = 3 3 
nua 4 11 Alban 7, Clinton Ave., 3 3 
Sout 4 15 Perry Yenter, 8 12 
Sreementale, 5 6 Saugerties 4 4 
Tabernacle, 3 4 Syracuse, Good Will, 2 5 
Union Park, ll WB atertown, 24 
Waveland Ave., 2 3 
m2. Se oman, 3 4 OHIO. 
mba: ao 
Oak Park, Forest Ave.7 7 Cipsipnets A ag 8t., ; ° 
Western Springs, 5 ll Hudson, . 2 8 
INDIANA. i : H 
Bremen — 4 Rootstown, 

Indianapolis, May- West Williamsfield, — 5 
gid! hale od SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Eagle Grove, 49 50 Centerville, — 7 
Iowa City, — 5 Elmira, — 8 
New Hampton, — 9 Gettysburg, 4 6 
MAINE. VERMONT. 

Bangor, Hammond 8t.3 6 
Biddeford, Second, 4 4 Brookfield, East, 3438 
Cumberland Mills, 2 8 Cornwall, BS.) 
Deer Isle, 12 12 Fairlee, 3% 3 
Ilan Fall 10 10 bs ug ters 5 
sland Falls 
Kennebunkport, ee | WISCONSIN. 
naan | pneine Hd : : Brandon, — 6 
rway. Secon 1 1 9 
Portland, ten § “se., 3 3 De nie,” w 30 
econd Pa 29 3 
Btate St., 3 3 — = a8 
es Osseo. 47 4 
Sanford, 10 12 Viroqua, Brush Hol- 
Soeaeetbe ; 5 off dal sie! sy 
homas Rosendale -— ! 
Woodford, ' — 5 Wiltonetes, é 717 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
TON. 
Franklin, 4 —- 
Gardner 42 60 Prescot woe 
West Barnstable, 2 5 Seattle, Ct pagewater, 5 13 
ai > ‘ OTHER CHURCHES. 
ester Station, _ 
Dedbam, 25 26 Cooperstown,N D., 3 5 
Freeport, 9 9 Hot Springs, S.D., 3 8 
Muskegon, First, ll 14 Ridgeway, a 3 3 
| tony 4 22 River Po ot, R 4 3 64 
Rom 3 4 Churches with ‘less 
Union reity, — 10. than three, 18 26 


Total: Conf., 657; Tot., 1,266. 
Total since Jan. 1. Comnf., 12,948; Tot., 20.808 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The subject of Christian unity is to be discussed 
at a special conference to be held at Oak Island 
Beach, L. I., N. Y., July 23-27. Rev. Messrs. Josiah 
Strong, Leighton Williams, William Chauncey Lang- 
don, Swami Vivekananda and others are to speak. 





UNSORUPULOUS WEALTH AND PAR- 
TISAN BLINDNESS. 


By delusive, perplexing party names, cun- 
ningly chosen here and there throughout 
the country, as may best suit its ends, it 
distracts and divides its as yet undisciplined 
adversary. It violates law—human and 
divine—with impunity, in order to feed its 
power; but invokes the sacred dignity of 
both, when, in a moment of juvenile rage, 
the least instructed ranks of its adversary 
follow its example. Great scarlet robed 
anarchist that it is—seated with sublime 
and audacious assurance on the judgment 
seat—it turns quickly, unerringly, the leaves 
of statute books to find conviction for its 
ignorant foe, and locks him securely behind 
prison bars for a tithe of its own guilt! It 
holds a thousand pulpits silent by the rich- 
ness of its gifts to the palpable structure of 
religion; it builds great universities, erects 
statues to pure men, enriches institutions of 
learning and of art by a splendid liberality 
out of a fraction of its wrongful gain filched 
from public treasuries. It seals the mouth 
of the scholar by dismissal from the teach- 
er’s chair when he dares question the legiti- 
macy of its wealth or exposes the immoral- 
ity of its methods, or warns of the results 
of its policy.—Herbert Welsh, in The New 
Review. 
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WHY OHINA SUOOUMBED. 


There is something pathetic as well as hu- 
morous ia the recent imperial decrees issued 
to the subjects of China, in which the emperor 
sets forth his reasons for complying with 
Japan’s demands: 


Considering that the tombs of my ances- 
tors are in Liao Tung and that Peking, the 
capital of the empire, is the home of my 
dynasty; considering that if the tranquility 
of her Majesty, the empress dowager, which 
has ever been preserved with the highest 
dignity and reverence, be disturbed my 
conscience could never be at ease; and con- 
sidering that it has pleased heaven to give 
us warning by making the great sea waves 
wash away many of our troops that were 
stationed along the coast, thus rendering 
both offensive and defexsive operations 
impossible; and having deliberated over the 
troubles of my empire day and night, even 
weeping on my throne, and having pondered 
over the advantages of peace compared with 
the horrors of war, I have at last reached a 
decision, 

Hereafter I expect every subject in the 
empire to assist me in striving to sweep 
away all evil practices, many of which are 
of long standing. I earnestly expect that 
every subject of the empire will give his 
utmost attention and exertions to the organ- 
ization of the army and to the raising of 
funds to pay the expenses of the war with- 
out becoming indifferent, without practic- 
ing superficial measures and without neg- 
lecting the necessities of the case. It is the 
duty of myself and all of my subjects to 
adopt far-sighted measures for the benefit 
of the empire and to do everything with 
thoroughness and rectitude that may tend to 
restore the power and the prosperity of the 
empire. I expect compliance with all these 
wishes from every subject in the empire. 


- oro 


HANDLING OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 


A writer in The Chautauquan who claims 
that embezzlement is the great crime nowa- 
days in the business world says on this sub- 
ject: 

The chief qualification for handling an- 
other person’s money is downright honesty, 
—to account accurately for every cent that 
comes into one’s hands and faithfully to 
hand it over to the owner. If a person acts 
as a salesman in a store or elsewhere, as a 
collector of taxes, treasurer for a church so- 
ciety, a secret lodge, or in any other posi- 
tion holding trust funds, he should put 
them in a bank, or keep them in some safe 
place if a bank is not close at hand, so that 
he may make.a correct report when the 
funds are calied for, or when the term of 
office expires and the funds are to be turned 
over to a successor. 

lt is a safe rule never to use one penny 
that belongs to a trust fund for one’s per- 
sonal expenses or to pay any kind of per- 
sonal debt. The temptation to veer from 
strict honesty will be very great. It is easy 
to argue, ‘‘I shall be able to replace this 
before it is called for and it is being too 
strict with myself to suppose that | cannot 
repiace a dollar or fifty dollars or more | 
when the time comes to render my account.”’ | 
But this is the rock of danger on which not | 
a few men have been wrecked, and all that 
was dear to them, of name and honor in 
business life, was sacrificed. 

Never mix moneys which belong to two 
different funds. Keep each account sepa- 
rate, and do not put the moneys of a trust 
fund with your own money in your own 
pocket, Put the trust funds away from 
your person in a safe place, and it would be 
well to have a witness who shall be able to 
say that it is your rule to deposit trust 
funds where you do not use them for your 
own personal affairs... . Be assured that 
little embezzlements of this sort cannot be 
covered up a great while. One may conceal 
them for a day or a month, but a shrewd 
business man will audit his books in the 
nighttime when the bookkeeper is not 
around, or the proprietor will call for a re- 
port of trust funds when they are not ex- 
pected, or the inspector will come into the 
post office or the bank and at a moment’s 
notice ask for the books and the key to the 
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vault, that he may compare the money on 
hand with the accounts in the books. 

Parents should not put children where 
they will handle the money of the firm in 
which the parent is a proprietor or a part- 
ner. It is placing a double temptation be- 
fore the child. First, the money is passing 
through the hands of the son, and if his 
expenses are a little beyond his income he 
is tempted to take a few dollars that belong 
to the firm. If he were a stranger the temp- 
tation would end at this point, but being a 
blood relation he has the additional sugges- 
tion that he will not be brought to ac- 
count, or, if he is, he will be treated with 
leniency and will not be punished. lt is 
always better in business to have strangers 
rather than relatives handle money. 





“INASMUOH AS YE DID IT NOT.” 


It is not so much by what these ‘best 
citizens’’ have done as by what they have 
failed to do that our cities are humiliated. 
There is a terrific parable of the judgment 
in which the damned are consigned to the 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels. What had they done? Nothing, 
** Inasmuch as ye did it not’? was the ground 
of their condemnation. There is good rea- 
son, therefore, why John the Baptist should 
lift up his voice in every city, preaching a 
baptism of repentance; good reason why 
multitudes, in a new Pentecost, should be 
pricked in their hearts, and should be cry- 
ing one to another, ‘‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” The first answer to 
this question is very clear. The men of the 
city must attend to their political duties. 
They must give to the business of govern- 
ing the city the time and thought and care 
that are necessary. It is, far and away, the 
most difficuit business intrusted to them; 
they cannot transact it in the few minutes 
which they give once a year to the marking 
of a ticket in anefection booth. It will take 
a great deal of labor—unrewarded labor— 
and sacrifice from every intelligent citizen, 
For there is a great multitude of voters who 
are not intelligent, and who need to be edu- 
cated and guided. The failure to control 
these elements means bribery, corruption, 
malfeasance and final anarchy. These ele- 
ments can be controlled by intelligence and 
genuine patriotism. But it will take time 
and patience, and courage and tact, and faith 
in democracy. Whether the men who live 
in our cities are willing to pay this price 
for good government yet remains to be seen. 
They will get it at no cheaper rate. 

It is evident, then, that what is called for 
in the present municipal agitations is some- 
thing very like a genuine religious revival. 
If it means anything permanent, this move 
ment means a less selfish and a more conse- 
crated spirit on the part of the average 
citizen. It means the subordination of per- 
sonal and private aims to the common wel- 
fare. If the command to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness were 
translated into the language of this genera- 
tion, would it not include, as one of its first 
implications, the diligent and conscientious 
discharge of our civic duties?—Century. 








III 


MAX MULLER ON THE BIBLE. 


In an interview with this eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, published in The Christian Common- 
wealth, he was asked, ‘‘ Would you say that 
any one sacred book is superior to all others 
in the world?”’ to which he replied: 


It may sound prejudiced, but, taking all 
in all, I say the New Testament. After 
that I should place the Kordn, which in its 
moral teaching is hardly more than a later 
edition of the New Testament. Then would 
follow, according to my opinion, the Old 
Testament, then Southern Baddhist Tripi- 
taka, the Taote King of Laotze, the Kings 
of Confucius, the Veda and the Avesta. 
But this is a very rough classification, and 
not likely to be accepted by others. There 
is no doubt, however, that ethical teaching 
is far more prominent in the Old and New 
Testaments than in any other sacred book. 
Therein lies the distinctiveness of the Bible. 
Other sacred books are generally collections 
of whatever was remembered of ancient 
times. For instance, in the Veda you get a 
description of the flood simply as a deluge; 
in the Old Testament it takes an ethical 
meaning —it is a punishment and a reward. 
There is the difference between the two, 
and that distinction runs through the whole 
of the sacred books. There is, of course, 
plenty of moral teaching in the other sacred 
books also, but the distinguishing feature 
of the Old Testament is that the Jews feel 
themselves the chosen people of God. 
That idea runs through the whole book. 
The Jewish people always referred every- 
thing that happened, whether happiness or 
misfortune, to a divine government. 


What Shall | Do? 


Is the earnest, almost agonizing or, of 
weak, tired, nervous women, and crowded, 
overworked, struggling men. Slight dif- 
ficulties, ordinary cares, household work 
or daily labor, magnify themselves into 
seemingly impassable mountains. 

This is simply because the nerves are 
weak, the bodily organs debilitated, and 
they do not 


Take 


prorer nourishment. Feed the nerves, 
organs and tissues on rich red blood, and 
how soon the glow of health comes to the 
pale cheeks, firmness to the unsteady 
ha..d, and strength to the faltering limb, 


[¥ood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


p=rifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood 
and is thus the best friend to unfortunate 
humanity. Be sure to get Hood’s and 
only Hood’s, All druggists. $1; six for $5. 


3? * the after-dinner pill an@ 
Hood S Pills family cathartic. 250, 














INEXPENSIVE. 


In summer we wear different clothes, eat different food, live in a 
different house in a different town, use different carpets and different 
draperies—in fact nearly everything is changed. 
our furniture—at least half a dozen pieces of it? 

You can form no idea of the new creations in rattan furni 
ture this year until you see them. Curious rockers, inter- 
esting arm chairs, lolling chairs, ‘‘shape’’ chairs, smoking 
and corner seats, Morris chairs, etc., in finer variety than 


ever before. 


The engraving shows a new reading ehair with broad arm 
rests and ‘‘shaped’’ back. It is very strongly braced and 


will bear a great amount of severe usage. 






Why not change 


It takes less 


space than most easy chairs, and is so light that it can be moved in an instant from one 


room to another. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Another week of excellent trade and better 
prospects has passed and the volume of gen- 
eral business is so large for this season of the 
year that some of the more conservative fear 
a serious relapse. That this fear is for the 
most part unfounded would seem to be shown 
by the light supplies of nearly all kinds of 
manufactures throughout the country and the 
legitimate increase in the consumptive de- 
mand due to a return of confidence, increases 
in wages and the expansion of credit and con- 
sequently of enterprise. The frosts of May 
deferred or obstructed the spring trade, so 
that we find today much activity during a 
period which is usually dull--the period be- 
tween the spring and fall seasons. This is the 
reason why one has lapped over the other, so 
to speak, giving rise to a midsummer activity 
which surprises those who have not fully 
studied its causes. 

The bank clearings for the second week of 
July showed an increase of over thirty per 
cent. over the corresponding week of 1894 and 
an increase of nearly ten per cent. over the 
same week in the boom year of 1892. 

These are certainly facts which are gratify- 
ing in the extreme and give promise of a suc- 
cessful fall trade for all branches of industry. 
Indeed, there is not a mill treasurer, manu- 
facturer or merchant who does not confidently 
expect the fall to demonstrate beyond all pos- 
sible doubt that the country has entered upon 
one of those periods of prosperity for which it 
is so justly celebrated. 

Money rates show some tendency to hard- 
ening as the time approaches for moving the 
crops. The recent small shipment of gold 
hurt the stock market, but in itself it was 
unimportant and insignificant. The bond syn- 
dicate has not lost control of the exchange 
market, and the shipment of the yellow metal 
probably had a close connection with the 
Cammack Wheeler-Weil bear party, which has 
been so aggressive in Wall Street for the past 
few weeks. 

The bears of the stock market have demon- 
strated their ability to stave several holes in 
the market. Their principal successes have 
been in shattering the values of the indus- 
trials, but work as hard as they may they 
make but slight impressions upon the stand- 
ard railroad stocks. This is doubtless due to 
the magnificent prospects of the crops, par- 
ticularly the corn. 

What the course of values will be between 
now and Sept. 1 is, of course, problematical, 
but there would appear to be little doubt that 
the fall will witness a much higher and a very 
active stock market. An eminent London 
financier recently told an American banker, 
while the latter was abroad, that he looked 
for big things in the American market very 
soon, and that the Continent would be a large 
buyer of our securities. 

Gold exports cannot amount to much, as 
the importing season is fast approaching. 
Our exports of merchandise are increasing 
and will be very large in the fall, being 
swelled with shipments of breadstuffs, etc. 
Moreover, as money rates advance here, which 
they are sure to do, the foreigners will allow 
their balances to remain here for employment 
at rates which they could not dream of ob- 


taining abroad. 
fee 


TEMPERANOE. 


— The Wisconsin State Board of Health 
has just 


Resolved, That in its opinion cigarette 
smoking is deleterious to the health of all 
addicted to the habit; that it is especially 
deleterious to the physical growth and devel- 
opment of young persons. 





A United States official in a South 
American country was summoned home re- 
cently and forced to resign from the service 
because of drunkenness, and now it is said 
that the special military expert sent to Japan 
by the United States to watch the course of 
events during and after the war has been cr- 
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dered home because he was too convivial in 
his habits. 

—— Rev. W. T. Moore, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Christian Commonwealth, London, 
in aninterview in the New York Tribunesays: 


Soon after Lord Rosebery entered upon his 
premiership I was informed that he was con- 
nected with the drink traffic. I wrote and 
asked him if it was true that he held a large 
interest in the McEwen Whisky Distilling 
Company of Edinburgh. He replied courte- 
ously enough, but declined to auswer my 
question, basing bis refusal on the ground 
that, while as a journalist I had a right to 
criticise his public acts, I had no right to in- 
quire into his private business. Several let- 
ters passed between us, and althcugh I pointed 
out to him that it was hardly possible to con- 
serve the interests of the people and yet de- 
rive a large income from whisky distilling, I 
could get no satisfactory reply. 


—— The recent gathering of 20,000 members 
of the Epworth League in Chattanooga re- 
solved: 


We are unalterably committed to the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. We exhort our 
young peepte to study, keep track of and ex- 
pedite by all lawful means within their reach 
the cause of guod citizenship. The new gen- 
eration now upon the scene confronts a great 
opportunity in connection with this move- 
meat. The purification of our municipal gov- 
ernments is vitally associated with the work 
of city evangelization. While our Epworth 
Leaguers emulate and imitate the noble ex- 
ample of those who hear and heed the bitter 
cry of the outcast in our cities, large and 
small, they ought also to aid, as opportunity 
may serve, in the work of redeeming our mu- 
nicipal governments from corruption and in 
the task of putting the right officials in the 
lead in the conduct of city affairs. 








LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


DRUGGISTS say that their sales of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla exceed those of all others. There is no sub- 
stitute for Hood’s. 


SPEAK IN TIME.—No long argument is needed to 
present the claims of rattan as the: only proper 
furniture for summer. It is cool, delightfully 
luxurious, durable, cleanly and strongly approved 
by fashion. We venture to say that no piece of 
rattan furniture ever fails to repay the full amount 
which it costs. Owing te its extreme flexibility. it 
very readily shapes itself to the lines of the body, 
and the value of such a chair increases rather than 
decreases with age. A good place in this city to see 
all the gems of rattan work from the leading manu- 
facturersall over this country is the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street, where low prices are always quoted. 








“T use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 










The ny) 
> S y & Xi. 
| 
i) ; 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others 
for service and 
beauty. 

_A set of the S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


N er vous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous frniniite. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


. | ‘on ‘ Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when obs fons else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptiye pamphlet, fmJl 
directions, testimonials, etc., to Ff 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York Oity. 


Formula on Every Bottle 


Depression. 








Financial. 





Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 


particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “aot sass: 


Please ti The Congregat list. 


3% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 



















‘HIGH CITY, COUNTY 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS, 
PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. 


We make a specialty of High Class 
Securities, suitable for permanent In- 
vestment. 

Descriptive circular mailed on application | 


(( ) ¢ SPRAINIDICKINSON & CO”, Bankers 













10 Wall Street, New York. 


$5. atonee No experience required. is is not 


an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible 
sopeece Pa meeny waeiers simply yourname and address. 

rite today and learn how easil 0 caD make #5. a day. 
LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS GA itis. 





















‘ TIFFANY: GLASS ‘6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS ‘6 GLASS‘ WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS: 


*333'TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK: 


* MEMORIALS: 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 


Above all he was a religious man, as Motley 
said of William the Silent, whom Samuel 
Adams remarkably resembled in face and fig- 
ure, as John Adams discovered from portraits 
at The Hague. His constant prayer was that 
Boston might become a Christian Sparta. For 
this reason he opposed the introduction of 
theaters, fearing the demoralization of the 
people, and for this reason he favored the 
abolition of public whipping as being degrad- 
ing to free men. His last letter was one of 
rebuke to Thomas Paine. It is an inspiration 
to revive once more the legend of the old 
Roman virtue transplanted to our Puritan 
shores. We may wander amid the broken 
marbles of the Parthenon and the moon- 
pierced shadows of the Coliseum, questioning 
the venerable wisdom of the classic ages, and 
find nothing worthier the emulation of the 
citizen than the story of Samuel Adams. He 
was willing, like John Milton, to undertake the 
lowliest duties, and his example teaches that 
vigilance and virtue are the only safeguards 
of liberty. With more men willing, like him, 
to work unselfishly for good government, 
faithful to the primary meetings, which are 
the head sources of our politics, and devoted 
to something higher than the loaves and fishes 
of party success, we might witness a deliver- 
ance of our American cities from the rule of 
corruption, the next great act of emancipa- 
tion for which a patient Providence waits.— 
Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows. 


HUXLEY AND GLADSTONE. 


The atheist, learned or ignorant, who denies 
the being of God is unworthy of respect, and 
has never to any extent commanded it. He 
who declares a miracle to be impossible must 
practically take atheistic ground. Huxley 
did neither, but affirmed that God cannot be 
known by physical science, and that a future 
personal life cannot be demonstrated on the 
principles of that science. This, in our judg- 
ment, is the only position that is alike in har- 
mony with reason and the Word of God. 
Nothing but a genuine religious experience 
can preserve a thinker from practical agnos- 
ticism. As there are more practical than the- 
oretical atheists, so there are many more prac- 
tical than theoretical agnostics. .. . We have 
followed Huxley through his controversies 
with various theologians. Leaving out the con- 
viction working power of personal religious 
experience, they were not able to cope with 
him. In the field of science it was folly for 
Mr. Gladstone to attempt it.—Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D. D. 


REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 


But the scholar, happily for the betterment 
of the state, however little the ring-masters’ 
office-holders happen to like it, persists in ob- 
truding himself into politics as into all other 
burning questions, and turns the eye of his 
pitiless lantern of truth upon partisan leaders 
and placemen with equal and searching im- 
partiality. Have you ever thought what 
would become of us if he did not? Have you 
ever dared to sit down and imagine what ig- 
norance and cupidity, mated to an unscrupu- 
lous lust of power, would do with the republic, 
if it were not for some clear voice of warning 
which from time to time lifts its penetrating 
note, names the insolent defier of the eternal 
equities, paints the infamy of his conduct, 
and pursues him with relentless denunciation ? 
We have had our modern Elijah lately, in the 
great metropolis yonder, facing the Ahab of 
Tammany Hall as he sneered: “ Art not thou 
he that troubleth Israel?’’ and answering as 
of old: “I have not troubled Israel, but thou 
and thy father’s house!” And we sleep 
easier in New York because of his brave and 
splendid crusade. Does anybody think that 
that crusade was a less effective one because 
Dr. Parkhurst was a college graduate? Nay, 
does not every intelligent man know that 
that clear and vigorous aad acute mind—yet 
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to light, I hope, the ‘back fires ’’ that will 
burn up all the rubbish of “‘ bossism ’’ through- 
out the commonwealth—does not every one 
know that this fearless leader was just so 
much better equipped for his great task be- 
cause of bis wider reading of history and the 
finer training of all his mental powers ?— 
Bishop Potter of New York City. 


HAWTHORNE. 


Ten years ago I heard, ten have I loved, 

Thine haunting voice borne over the waste sea. 
Was it thy melancholy spirit moved 

Mine, with those gray dreams that invested thee! 
Or was it that thy beauty first reproved 

The imperfect fancies that looked fair to me? 


Thou hast both secrets, for to thee are known 
The fatal sorrows binding life and death; 

And thou hast found, on winds of passage blown, 
That music which is sorrow’s perfect breath ; 

So all thy beauty takes a solemn tone, 
And art is all thy melancholy saitb. 


Now, therefore, is thy voice abroad for me 
When through dark woodlands murmuring sounds 
make way; 
Thy voice, and voices of the sounding sea, 
Stir in the branches, as none other may; 
All pensive loneliness is full of thee, 
And each mysterious, each autumnal day. 


Hesperian soul! Well hadst thou in the west 
Thine hermitage and meditative place; 
In mild, retiring fields thou wast at rest, 
Calmed by o!d winds, touched with aérial grace; 
Fields whence old magic simples filled thy breast, 
And unforgotten fragrance balmed thy face. 
—Lionel Johnson, 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 
stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
on nerves and brain. 
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self-satisfaction. There can be no better soap than 





TRADE ra 


in quality, in purity or efficiency. 
soapmakers know how to make. 
Don’t decide that it’s too cheap to be good—try it! 
2) often paid double the price for poorer soap. ¢ 
) THEN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, NewYork, St. Louis. 
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Necks 
To Nothing 


—the labor of washing with 
Pearline. The dirt comes 
out without scrubbing; the 
clothes are cleaned without 
wear and tear. Nothing can 
be hurt; nothing can be 
slighted. Use Pearline and 
you won't be used up. You 
can’t touch it without saving 
something. It costs little to 
begin with, but saves all the 


way through. 
of imitations which are being 


Beware eddied from door to door, 
First quality goods do not re 
quire such Sapeenie methods to sell them 


PEARLINE sel 
ured only by + 


* CHAUTARE LINING CTAIR FREE 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX OF ‘SWEET HOME” SOAP 


5 OAP 
$10.00: rve LARMIN 3 OAL MFG CO 


$ on its merits, and is manufact 
71 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Write a| 
; Letter. 


Uf" If your dealer sends you 
any other soap for Copco, 
send it back and write § 
him a letter. He has an & 
eye to business—you 
should have an eye to 
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It’s the best soap the best 
The price is but 5 cents. 
You've 

















Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 











Minard’s Liniment 


Removes soreness from the feet, limbs or amy 
part of the body; strengthens the muscles, 
cures headache, corns,” sprains, con- 
traction o{ the muscles, sunburn and insect 
bites. Clean to use, Powerful, Penctrat- 
img, and warranted to give satisfaction. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.. Small size asc., 
large size $1.00. Samples free on application to 


MINARO LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 





PARKER—GILBERT-—In Hartford, July 9, by Dr. J. H. 
Twichell. Dr. Edwin P. Parker of the South Church 
and Mrs. Laura A. Gilbert. 

VON TOBEL—MILLER—In Meridan, N.H., July 10, 

jerick Von Tobel and Rose, daughter of Deacon 


Dr. Frede ’ 
dwin R, Miller. 


| Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BURBANK —In Yarmouth, Me., June 27, Dr. Augustus 
H. Burbank, a prominent citizen and president of the 
board of trustees of North Yarmouth Academy. 

CHIOKERING—I Oquawka, II., June 26, Joseph Chick- 
ering, aged 85 yrs. He was the last surviving son of 
the late Rev. Joseph Chickering of Phillipston, Mass. 
“ The end of that man is peace.” 

REED —In Oberlin, O , June 17, Rev. Glover C. Reed, a 
retired minister, aged 66 yrs. 

VALENTINE—In New Gloucester, Me., July 5, Rachel 
W., wife of Neilson Valentine. 








REV, DANIEL DENISON, 


Rev. Daniel Denison was born in Hampton, Ct., Sept. 
4, 1838, and was the fifth “ Daniel” in direct Jine born 
on the same place. 

His preparatory course was taken at Williston Semi- 
nary, Kasthamprton. He graduated at Yale in the class 
of 1860, and, after teaching a year, graduatea at Andover 
in 1864. 

During his senior year in the seminary he was in the 
service of the Christian Commission at Camp Parole, 
near Annapolis, where he contracted malaria, which 
laid him aside for several years. 

e was ordained and installed over the church in 
Middle Haddam, Ct., January, 1873, where be remained 
till 1884, when his health again failing he 1es'gned his 
vastorate., Fora year he supplied a church in Hartford, 

Jis. Returning to the Kast, he took charge of the 
vacant church in his native place, Hampton. In the 
fall of 1889 he was called to the church in Pomfret, Ct, 
remaining here in active service till the morning of 
Sabbath, July 7, when he cheerfully answered the call 
of the Master to ** come up higher.’ 

He was married Sept. 25, 1872, to Miss Augusta 
Bryant of Springfield, Mass., who died in Middle Had- 
dam, Dec. 22, 1873. His strongest earthly longing was 
for a place he might eall * home,” and this he found 
among his dear people in Pomfret, who fitted up the 
parsonage for his occupancy and his sister took charge 
of the domestic arrangements. 

He was a man of gentle spirit, mellowed and sweet- 
ened by divine grace, so that every one with whom he 
came in contact felt that he was in the presence of one 
who was walking with Christ. He was especially gifted 
in prayer, seeming to enter into the deepest wants of 
every individual and voice their most secret longings 
before God, Those who were privileged to join with 
him when a young candidate was set apart to the work 
of the ministry or installed over a church will never 
forget how he lifted them into the very presence 
chamber of the Infinite and brought down heaven’s 
benediction. 

He was especially kind and helpful to young minis- 
ters, tolerant of their mistakes, and patiently waiting 
for time and experience to correct their views of truth 
with which he could not agree. He was a mau of un 
usual culture and fine taste, using the most choice lan- 
guece, yet the child would not fail to grasp the thought. 

fe was an earnest defender of “the faitn once for all 

delivered to the saints,” and had no sympathy with any 
views which seemed to him to ignore or deny the fun- 
damental truths of revelation. In_ his preaching he 
aimed to convince of sin and then lead to Christ, who 
would save to the uttermost. He strove to lead God’s 
people “ from strength to strength,” developing in them 
a manly, Christian character. 

His exegesis of Scripture was remarkably clear, the 
result of careful study of the word in the “ original” 
rather than an acceptance of the research of others. 
His memory is fragrant in all the places where he was 

ermitted to labor, and where he was instrumental in 

eading many to Christ. Even those who differed from 

him in his views confessed that he was truly a Christ- 
man, ee in an unusual manner the spirit of 
his Master. Always distrustful of his own abilities, he 
was ready to undertake any work which he felt Christ 
required at his hand. Such was his trust in Christ and 
his confidence in the perfect wisdom of his Father that 
through the severe suffering of the last days he could 
say: “It is all well; I would not bave it otherwise. 
Christ is a most precious Saviour, and the everlasting 
arms hold me up.” His funeral was attended from the 
church in Pomfret, July 9, and his body was taken to 
Newark, N. J., for interment. 








HENRY MARTYN SMITH 


Died in Worcester, June 17, aged sixty-five. A strong 
and worthy man,a man of much intelligence and energy, 
of high Christian character and wide influence, has 
entered on his great reward Born in New Bedford, 
the son of Rev. 8s. 8S. Smith, of a long line of Congre- 
ee eae clergymen, there being twenty-two in the New 
ingland history, he was educated at Westminster 
Academy and in the class of 1851 at Amherst College, 
studied law in Detroit and cave his life to journalism 
until his connection with the Washburn & Moen Com- 
pany in 187% He was inthe Massachusetts Legislature 
b 1884 and 1885, His literary and historical tastes and 
acquisitions contributed credi:ably to the interest of 
various public occasions. He was active in Christian 
work and moral reform, and for a long time was the 
Worcester correspondent of The Congregationalist. 

The chief work of his life, however, and that which 
ultimately led to his decline, was his editorial work in 
the time of the war. No oue can ever know what 
incessant and self-sacrificing labors it cost, and what it 
was worth tothe nation, to shape public opinion through 
the columns of a great newspaper in the critical hours 
of our life and death struggle. Mr Smith was for many 

ears, and through the entire period of the rebellion, 

he managing editor of the Chicago Tribune. Asa patriot 
and a Christian he threw himself into his country’s 
cause with all his heart, enlisting in one of the first 
Illinois regiments. Prominent persons, however, amoug 
whom was President Liacoln, insisted upon his remain- 
ing at his desk in the 7'ribune office, persuaded tnat his 
pen would prove mightier than his sword, 

He accompanied Mr. Lincoln on his trip to Washington 
at the time of his inauguration, and throughout the 
remainder of the President’s life was in frequent com- 
munication and council with him. He often went into 
the camps of the Union army thut he mizht present to 
the great Northwest clear and accurate impressions of 
the developments of the terrible conflict. In his later 

ears he used to say, “I did not die on the battlefield 

ut on my office floor in Chicigo,’’ for during that 
anxious period, as the messages flew over the wires 
from the seat of war, he worked night and day with an 
unsparing itatensity of devotion of brain aud heart 
which well explains the gradual fading of all his powers 
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until he sank into a martyr’s grave, another costly 
offering on his country’s shrine. 

In 1854 he married’ Harriet, daughter of Hon. Chas. 
Hudson, and in 1876 Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. William 
H. Sanford, who survives him with two children, George 
Sanford Smith, a lawyer in Portland, Ore., and waaey 
Hey wood, wife of Rev. J. M. C. Leiper, Blanvelt, N. ¥. 


A. 








MRS. JOSEPH A. TALCOTT. 

Mary Loomis Talcott was born in North Coventry, 
Ct., May 7, 1808. At the age of twelve years she accepted 
Christ as ber Saviour and Friend, and united with the 
church, and ever after lived a consistent Christian life. 
Indeed, loyalty to Christ was the ruling motive of her 
life. In sickness and in health, in prosperity and in 
adversity, the almighty hand of her diviue Friend was 
her guide and ber strength. 

July 1, 1832, she married Joseph A. Talcott. They 
resided in Connecticut for several years and then re- 
moved to White Pigeon, Mich., and from there to 
Wethersfield, Ill, in 1850. When the Congregational 
church was organized in Kewanee (of which place 
Wethersfield is now practically a part) she became one 
of its charter members, and retained her membership 
there until called to join the church triumphant in the 
New Jerusalem. While lovingly cared for in the home 
of her son-in-law, Capt. John Ellis, she was called to the 
other world April 27, 1895 at the advanced age of 86 yrs., 
9 mos, and 20 dys.- “a shock of corn fully ripe.” She 
was the eldest of a family of nine childrén, two of 
whom are still living, Deacon O. H. Liomis and Mrs. 
William W. Stevens, both of Kewanee. 

Her three children survive her—Mrs J. D. K. Sleight 
of Richmond, Va ,and Mrs. Thomas P Pierce and Mrs. 
John Ellis of Kewanee, lil, Her husband died Jan, 31, 
1892. 

Mrs. Taleott was a woman well endowed with Chris- 
tian graces. Her influence for good was felt in the 
communities where she resided. But it was in her own 
home where the blessed light of life shown most 
brightly. Her children loved her deeply and tenderly. 
Her gratidchildren loved and revered her. Up to the 
very fast days of her earthly life she gave them cheer- 
ful counsel and loving communion, She was conscious 
to the last moment and passed from earth with perfect 
trust iv the Saviour whom she had so long loved and 
served. J. T. 

re 

Eternal life is the soul conscious of its re- 
lationships, human and divine, and living in 
them with an inspired aim, strength and full- 


ness.— George A. Gordon. . 
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Professional 
Men Are Apt 


to concentrate their nervous force in mental 
work to the utter neglect of their physical 
welfare, and in a short time they suffer from 
debility, exhaustion, mental depression, etc., 
and are obliged to yield to restless, sleepless 
prostration. Rev. J. R. Miller, of the Erie 
Conference, M. E. Church, wrote Oct. 24, '92: 
“TI broke down because of overwork, my ner- 
vous system being overtaxed. But I kept 
on until completely overcome. I tried sev- 
eral physicians; traveled and took medicine 
of all sorts without relief, until I took Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine which cured me.” April 10, 
95, Dr. Miller wrote: ‘I have done full work 
on an important charge, and my health has 
been good ever since I took the Nervine." 

Dr. Miles’ Nervine is sold on guarantee. 
that first bottle benefits, or money refunded, 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine *Siecin 












Durable—Easily Applied, 
This roofing is manufactured 
from nati Trinidad asphalt 
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quickly 


Cramps may assail you at any time, without warning. You are at 
a complete disadvantage—so sudden and violent is their attack— 
unless you are provided with a sure cure. 


~ Pain-Killer 


is the surest cure, the quickest and the safest cure. It is sold everywhere at 
25c. a bottle. See that you get the genuine—has ‘‘Perry Davis & Son’’ on bottle 
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By the 
CUTICERA 
REMEDIES 


Our baby when three weeks old was badly af- 
flicted-with Eczema. Her head, arms, neck, limbs, 
and nearly every joint in her body was raw and 
bleeding when we concluded to try CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. We began with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment) and CUTICURA SOAP, and after the first 
application we could see a change. After we had 
used them one week some of the sores had healed 
entirely, and ceased to spread. In less than < 
month, she was free from scales and blemishes, and 
to-day has as lovely skin and hair as any chil 
She was shown at the Grange Fair, and took a 

remium as the prettiest baby, over sixteen others. 

rn. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 
Sold everywhere. Pottzr Druc & Cue. Cogp., Boston. 





LAUD'S, 
TRON PI tLe 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill, 


DYSPEPSIA 


and * how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
heip you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
penis for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 

ressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville (Cape Cod), Mass. 
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JUSTICE TO HE WESTERNER. 


One needs to read the whole of Prof, Wood- 
row Wilson’s masterly article 1a tbe last 
Forum, entitied The Proper Perspective of 
American History, in order to appreciate the 
argument. But some idea of his picturesque 
and incisive style may be gained from what he 
says about the first frontiorsmen., After com- 
menting upon the fact that our national his- 
tory has been written mainly by New England 
men, and therefore from a single point of 
view, he goes on to show that our history has 
not been simply an expansion of New Eng- 
land. Of the part which the West has played 
he says: 


Those first frontiersmen had still a touch 
of the timidity of the old wor:d in their 
blood: they lacked the frontier heart. They 
were “ Pilgrims” in very fact—exiled, not 
at home. Fine courage they had, and a 
steadfastness in their bold design which it 
does a faint hearted age good to look back 
upon. There was no thought of drawing 
back. Steadily, almost calmly, they ex- 
tended their seats. They built homes, and 
deemed it certain their children would live 
there af er them, But they did not love the 
rough, uneasy life for its own sake. How 
long did they keep, if they could, within 
sight of the sea! The wilderness was their 
retuge; but how long before it became their 
joy and hope! Here was their destiny cast; 
but their hearts lingered and held back, It 
was only as generations passed and the 
work widened about them that their thought 
also changed, and a new thrill sped along 
their blood. Their life had been new and 
strange from their first landing in the wil- 
derness. Their houses, their food, their 
clothing, their neighborhood dealings were 
all such as only the frontier brings. In- 
sensibly they were themselves changed. 
The strange life became familiar; their ad- 
justment to it was at length unconscious 
and without effort; they had no plans that 
were not inseparably a part and a product 
of it. But until they had turned their 
backs once for all upon the sea, until they 
saw their western borders cleared of the 
French, until the mountain passes had 
grown familiar, and the lands beyond the 
central and constant theme of their hope, 
the goal and cream of their young men, 
Ne did not become an American peo- 
ple... .% 

Our political, our economic, our social 
life has felt this potent influence from the 
wild border ail our history through. The 
‘* West’’ is the great word of our history. The 
‘*Westerner’’ has been the type and master 
of our American life. Now at length, as I 
have said, we have lost our frontier—our 
front lies almost unbroken along all the 


great coast line of the western sea. The | 


Westerner, in some day soon to come, will 
pass out of our life, as he so long ago 
passed out of the life of the old world. 
Then a new epoch will open for us. Per- 
haps it has opened already. Slowly we 
shall grow old, compact our people, study 
the delicate adjustments of an intricate 
society, and ponder the niceties, as we have 
hitherto pondered the bulks and structural 
framework, of government. Have we not, 
indeed, already come to these things? But 
the past we know. We can “see it steady 
and see it whole,’’ and its central move 
ment and motive are gross and obvious to 
the eye, 





NARROWNESS, 


Some of the advantages of narrowness were 
thus set forth by Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., in 
his address at the Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in Boston: 


Narrowness is often the badge of useful- 
ness. ‘' Ye are built up,” says Peter, ‘‘a 
spiritual house.’”’ A house is really organ- 
ized narrowness. The granite stone, once 
part of the great hills, has been narrowed 
into blocks, The wood, once part of the 
broad forest, has been narrowed into raf- 
ters and planks. The clay, once part of the 
broad earth, has been narrowed into bricks. 
Iron, gold and precious stones are valuable 
in proportion to the thoroughness of the 
— process, which removes impuri- 

es. 
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Great leadeis of men have been narrow. 
Elijah was too narrow to adopt the worship ° 
of Baal. Martin Luther was too narrow to Sick 
include in his creed the errors of the pa rr 
pacy. Wesley was too narrow to sympa- Or Bilious 

Headache 


thize with the cold ritualism of the age. 

Wiiliam Carey was so narrow that he had 

no sympathy with the anti-mission spirit of : 

his age. Gideon became a leader because 

he took his stand on the side of God against Cured by Taking 

idolatry. He was so narrow that he could 

not even tolerate the idols in his father’s YER'S 
a e 

that you have companions; know that you are Cathartic Pills 

alone in the world.—Thoreau’s Letters. 

— Awarded 

THAT AWFUL CouGH.—In thousands of homes 2 

there is pain and sorrow over one who is racked and Medal and Diploma 

shaken by a rasping graveyard cough. If some At W 9 e 

orld’s Fair. 

Ask your Druggist for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 








In what concerns you much, do not think 





house, but rose in his might and tore them 
down. 

friendly hint would only lead them to try Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam all would be gladness. Sold 
at all druggists. 
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De. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General & 

U.S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous ¥ 
System in the University of NewYork, etc., referring to Spring No. 2: 4 
“T have for some in cases of affec- 4 
time made use of FF tions of the Nervous 4 
System, complicated wit right’s Disease of the Te or with a Gouty 4 
X Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many 4 
x years been a favorite with mein like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 
x better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- & 
% over, better borne by the stomach.” 

De. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical 
Society of North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, verry to Spring No. 1, says: 

“T have obtained 


in Gout, Rhen- G 
matism,andother G 
» affections dependent upon @ Uric Acid Diathesis, especially for pale, feeble, and g 


) ansemic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my experience teaches, that the g 
» Water of Spring No.1 is more efficient than that of No. 2, and for such conditions G 
) | haveno hesitancy in saying that it is a remedy of great potency.”’ 


. Baskerville, M. D., Ox/ord, N. C., referring to Spring 
0. 1, writes: a 
L WATER Spring No. 1, isa powerful tonicto 4 
ITHIA the Nervous System as well as to 
* @ the bl ave known it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, é 
~ resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from @ 
K adynamic diseases have been restored to health in @ surprisingly short time, the 4 
K water being a direct blood producer, a valuable heart tonic and @ physio- @ 
% logical diuretic.” 
» This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


y Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffaio Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
eere?eF 7 ve? * 
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Fry them in COTTOLENE instead of 
lard, and they will come out of the pan 
beautifully browned, delicately fla- 
vored and perfectly digestible. Any 
article of food fried in COTTOLENE, 
whether it be fish or oysters, will be 
found far more digestible, and in 
every way more acceptable to the taste 
and to the stomach than if fried 
in lard. COTTOLENE is sold in 
tins with trade mark—steer’s head 
in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


224 State Street, BOSTON. PORTLAND, ME. 

















DURKEE'S SPICES 


THE WELL KNOWN GAUNTLET BRAND 






EXCEL IN PURITY, STRENGTH & FLAVOR. 
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Jingles of the Olden “Time 
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Old woman! | al 





/ < 
Old woman! vit \\e 
Will. you go 
a-cleaning?” 
Speak a little 
louder, sir, 4 tt 
Tm very hard ci ay Wes 
of heating” “Bs 
Old woman! 
Old woman! 
Here's some 
<SAPOLIO,” 
Thank you 
very kindly sir, 
It's virtues 
a well I know.” 











Copyright, 1894, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 


ELISABETH ROBINSON ScoviL, Associate 
Editor of The Ladies Home Journal, and a 
Hospital Superintendent of experience, in 
her book, “The Care of Children,” recom- 
mends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing 
infants, and says: “There is no particular 
virtue in Castile Soap which has long been 
consecrated to this purpose.” 





FORTUNE FAVORS THOSE 
WHO FAVOR FORTUNE 


By so doing you favor fortune. 
Don't take chances by using any 
of the so-called substitutes or imt- 
tations that success is sure to breed. 
Genuine Pond’s Extract is heal- 
ing, cooling, antiseptic and certazn. 
The imitations are weak, irritating, 
uncertain and in some cases even 
poisonous. 


Ln all cases of sunburn, mosquito 
bites, chafing, inflamed eyes and all 
pain use Pond’s Extract. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 























